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To raise, within the British Provinces, Horses for 
the use of Calvary, instead of depending on exterior 
supply, was the main object for instituting a Public Stud. 

This principle, sound in policy, was adequately 
followed in practice. 

A body of Indian Mares, purchased by contract, 
and the most part unfit for the purpose, formed the basis 
of a Home Stud. 

Small Arabian Horses, selected by a Country 
Captain, and ill calculated to make amends for the 
deficiency of size and strength in the Mares, were 
employed as Stallions. 

Horses and Mares of other countries were received 
as gifts, and were also boought, with but little nicety of 
selection. 

English Horses, some excellent, other indifferent, 
were subsequently added. 

Unison of parts is not more essential to the 
efficiency of an army, than good composition to that of a 
Stud. 

From the discordance of such a motley 
assemblage, as constituted that in question, expectations 
of success could be indulged in only by minds so 
sanguinely inatent on the accomplishment of ends, as to 
overlook the fitness of means. 

And the slow progress of improvement arises in 
great measure from this originally vicious composition. 

Indeed the History of the Stud down to this 
present day, displays little more than a succession of 
expedients to palliate the mischevious effects of this 
radical error. 

The stud was established as Possah, on a nook of 
ground elbowed in by Indigo planters and native 
cultivators, and encompassed in great degree by low 
grounds. 

Its real merits were security from an enemy, and a 
moderate price of grain and labor. 


The management of the Institution was given to an 
Officer, active, upright and Zealous, but unfortunately 
little acquainted with matters relating to Horses. 

To establish a Stud of a moderate size, so as to 
preclude a necessity for subsequent alternations attended 
with expense and regreat, requires a combination of no 
ordinary talent and experience. 

In this country, new to a Stud on a European 
model, and of which the superior Officer was new to his 
duty, some error was inevitible. 

Even under circumstances the most favorable in a 
country familiarized to the pursuit, the expectations of 
Horse breeders generally exceed the value of the produce 
realized. 

Here, unforeseen difficulties produced 
embarassments, which were met by a change of 
measures. 

In further progress further embarassments arose. 

Change followed change with such rapidity, that 
the Board of Superintendence, not fully comprehending 
their objects, lost confidence in the Superintendent, who 
felt himself in turn but ill requited for his activity, 
integrity and zeal. 

Discussions and altercations impeded the course of 
Public business. 

A support, neither wholly granted not wholly 
withheld, paralysed the powers of the Superintendent, 
and converted devotedness and energy into apathy and 
disgust. 

Half measures created degradation in arrangement, 
and inefficiency in result. 

On taking charge, I found a brood Stock, rich in 
numbers, wretchedly poor in quality. 

A system, simple and beautiful in theory, 
complicated and deformed in practice. 

The former Superintendent, tremblinely alive to 
every danger that menaced the existence of the Stud, 
beheld in the slightest expense the crush of abolution. 


This morbid sensibility brought ruin on the public 
buildings, entailed large expense on the State, and 
involved his successor in perplexity. 

Yet the motives were pure, the intentions excellent. 


My own experience in the History of Studs fully 
apprised me of the nature of mischiefs unknown to the 
highest authorities, and of which the effects still press 
weightily on the establishment. 

Had pride, had duties of obligations and of 
gratitude towards my employers not interposed, I had 
shrunk from hazarding reputation in a task more than 
Augean. 

It long remained a moot point, whether it were 
better to sweep all away,and begin anew with fresh 
materials, or to select and reject. 

Considerations of expense, and ignorance of the 
Horse resources of the Country forbade the first plan, 
and determined the propreiety of keeping the best of the 
stock, till means of procuring still better were ascertained. 

The Stud consisted of three branches, viz., Home, 
Nisfee and Zumeendatee. 

The first, in buildings on the Stud lands contained 
Stallions, Mares and their produce, till the later was of an 
age fit for the army, the market, or for breeding. 

The second, signifying partnership, consisted of 
Mares, the property of the Stud, covered by its Stallions, 
and boarded with farmers living in its neighbourhood. 

The produce, when of age, was valued; half the 
estimated worth was allowed to the farmer, half was 
retained for the use of the Mares. 

The produce was kept at the Stud, till of a proper 
age for disposal. 

The third, Zumeendaree or native branch, 
consisted of Stallions being placed in the country at a 
distance from the Stud, to serve the Mares of the 
farmers. 


Its produce, 


Home branch. 
Composition indiffer- 
ent, 


Its advantages, in se- 
curity and good form of 
produce. 


Its disadvantages, 
great expense from in- 
separable causes, 


General practical con- 
clusion. 


Nisfee branch, com- 
pesition worse than that 
of the Home branch. 


Its produce, 


Its advantages and 


disadvantages. 


General practical con- 
clusion. 


Zumeendaree, or Na- 
tive branch. 

Composition worse 
than that of the other 
branches. 
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The desirable produte was purchased, ind Kept at the 
Stud. 

The composition of the Home Stud was materially 
defective; but this branch had, notwithstanding, produced 
some fine Horses. 

Its advantages consisted in securing all the desirable 
produce, and in developing greater perfection of form, by ' 
greater care. 

Its disadvantages are great expense in the first cost and 
continual repairs of buildings, establishment of servants, 
keep of Mares and Foals, loss by barrenness, slipping of 
Foals, congenital deformity of produce, and diseases of the 
first periods of life. 

It is liable to the danger of loss or extinction from con~ 
tagious diseases, and concentrates rather than diffuses the 
practice of breeding. 

It is adapted only- to a small number of choice Mares, 
but from circumstances, cannot immediately be altogether 


dispensed with. 
The Nisfee Stud, by far more numerous, was still more 


defective in the quality of its Mares. 


And its produce was frequently injured by mismanage- 
ment. 

In appearance little expensive, it contains the prineiple 
of defusion in a degree, and also security of Stock. 

But affords not a due stimulus to exertion, as the con- 
tractor is sure of profiting by the contract, whether well or 
ill performed. 

Leading to degeneracy in form and deficiency in size, 
it is in reality more expensive than it seems. 

Though beautiful in theory, it possessed not in practice: - 
a tendency to improvement, and therefore no longer exists. 

The Zumeendaree branch was still more extensive. 

Its Mares were generally bad,—its Stallions of all charac- 
ters, but generally indifferent. 

The Mares were for the most part small, the Stallions 
large. Experience in breeding has proved that the reverse 


practice is much more successful. 
Altogether however, the produce was better than could: 
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have been expected from a unfon' 6f Parents so ill assorted, 
and was much improved by eare and Bod keeping on the 
‘part of the breeders. 

The Zumeendaree branch, moderately frugal in its es- 
tablishment, contains the true: principle of diffusion, by 
affording to the farmer a larger return of profit on his 
capital and labor, than any other kind of occupation. 

It enables the breeder to pay rent for much more land 
than he oceupies, gives means for additional domestic com- 
‘forts, and holds out (under an extension of a modified sys- 
-‘tem with assistance from the ela) a rational PEotpee of 
-realizing the views of Government. 

But it has-several defeets;. the most striking is, that it 
;gives no positive certainty of return of produce.- 

For though by contraeté. and in justice, Government 
‘ought to have the refusal or chance of pre-emption, yet 
practically this is not the case. The produce is accorded 
‘to the first, or rather to the most opportune eustomer, 
notwithstanding the price from’ the Stud is always more 
liberal. than that obtained from an individual. 

Middle‘men, cr little dealers-from cheap grain districts, 
shave found it moré profitable.to feed than to breed Colts. 

These ‘have Agents, who, ever on the watch for the ne- 
-eessities of the breeder, procure to their employers'a profit 
‘far outstripping the outlay and risk on the purchases they 
make. 

The‘farmers from short-sightedness and avarice, breed 
‘from their old Mares as long as they can; and when com- 
“pelled to change, ‘employ Fillies unsaleable from defects 
‘or disease, rather than those-of good promise. 

Thus the public Stallionsare given to Mares frequently 
‘unworthy, and thé improvement’ from’ such a cross is 
:gradual and slow, instead of being immediately. consider- 
cable ; and heuce the number of good Colts, in proportion 
‘to the Stallions employed, is generally small. 

If to this be joined thé more ‘serious evil of districts 
‘being deprived of a large portion of the improved Fillies, 
instead of their being annually’ added -to-the ‘breeding 


tis co aniane consi- 
derable. 


But its disadvantages 
great. 


Insecurity of produce. 


Bad Mares employed. 


Improvements slow, 
Return of produce 
small, 


Improved Fillies car- 
tied off. 


Along with Colts to 
many parts of India. 


Laws prohibiting ex- 
portation unadvisable. 


Export ction to be com- 
bated by eu early active 
‘agency, a. 1d 2 good price. 


‘System of? breeding ap- 
iplicable to (ndia defined, 


Its probable practica- 
Dility with assistance 
from Goverur icnt; but 
without it, in.‘erior sup- 
ply precarious, 


Causes which have re- 
tarded improvem ent. 
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stock, some more direct interference than that hitherto 
practised may seem expedient. 

In fact the Zumeendaree system breeds for a large part 
of British India, a portion of Boondelkhund, and of the 
Dukhua. — . 

Yet notwithstanding the loss sustained by the State in 
Colts and Fillies, or more correctly perhaps, the delayed 
accomplishment of its views, prohibitory restrictions on 
sales are to be avoided. | 

_ They would prove expensive in execution, nugatory as 
to the intention, oppressive in their operation, and mis- 
chievous in their result. 

In an island, produce accumulates under cireumstances 
favorable to breeding ; but in a continent, with a long and 
pervious frontier, it is not easy to nrevent clandestine ex- 
portation into neighboring countries, where it bears a 
higher price. 

_To this mischief, the natural result of scarcity, no other 
safe remedy on the present Zumeendaree plan can be op- 
posed, than a good price, and extreme activity in purcbas- 
ing the best stock ata very early age. 

This practice was. followed last year with advan- 
tage. , 

Of all systems of breeding, that is most applicable to this 


‘country, which with frugality. combines the principle of 


diffusing the spirit of effective and of permanent breeding 
amongst the subjects, whilst it offers to the State the cer- 
tainty of obtaining the desirable produce, on equitable terms 

Such a system is perhaps practicable with assistance 
from the State ; but without its aid in procuring Mares as 
well as Horses, the progress of obtaining and of maintaining 
an interior supply of really good animals will always be 
expensive, slow, and precarious. 

Original faulty composition, abuse or mistakes ip pur- 
chases, local inaptitudes, from site and from habits of 
the natives, exportation of improved Fillies, and losses by 
casualties, diseases, and accidents, have retarded the pro- 
gress of the Stud generally. 
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But the Stud has niuch improved the breed of Horses 
jn certain districts; of which, abundance of the most res- 
pectable evidence could be adduced. 

Last year it has been acknowledged (See Report of 
Com. '513) that the Lody of Colts taken to Benares was 
not only the best ever sent from the Stud, but from any 
other quarter—-and the price paid by public competition 
for those Horses sold at Calcutta, is an olbvious testimony 
of value. | 

The Fillies are on the whole better than the Colts. 

And now that the expense in new buildings is nearly 
concluded, and it possesses a better Stock than at any for- 
mer period, the Stud, even on its present footing, would 
soon be in train of progress for repaying its debts. 

The improvement of its produce gyarantees this result. 

The Stud has hitherto been an experiment restricted in 
sense, restricted in action. 


Its real object is to spread a better breed of Horses, — 


through such parts of the British Provinces as are most fit 
for that purpose. 

In this view, it loses its local insulated character, and 
assumes one of more general importance. 

It becomes a branch of political economy imposed on the 
Government of Hindoostan by a peculiar necessity. 

1t cannot be shaken off without eventually endangering 
its interests. 

In asserting this as a political dogma, I may venture to 
say I speak advisedly. 


The History of Hindoostan in relation to what is past, 


confirms thé fact—See’ Tarcekh Ghuza of Chungez Khan 
—Khumbaet Raja’s Horses—Sooltan Ghyas-ood-deen 
Bulbun—Sooltan Ala-ood-deen Ghoree—Rise and fall of 
the Tuemoor Dynasty—Rise of the Murhuttas—Contrast 
of Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Lake’s Campaigns. 

The events now passing in all the Horse breeding coun- 
tries North of the Indus, confirm it prospectively. 

Convinced of this truth, convinced of the urgency for 
enlarging the plan of operations, to realize the utility 


Yet great improve-. 
ment has been effected: 
in the breeds of Snaha- 


-bad, Ghazeepoor, &c. 


As acknowledged by 
‘the Com. 1613, 

And fusthez proved by 
public sale at Calcutta. 


The Stnd, even on its 
present scale, would gra- 
dually tetarn the out. 
lay. 


Its object is to diffuse 
Horse breeding. 


- 


Which cannot be neg- 
lected without danger. 


As proved by reference 
to Indian History. 


Hence a necessity for 
8 comprehensive plan. 


~ The Stud thouch bene- 
ficial to the furmer, has 
been too expensive to 
the State in proportion to 
its produce, and_ too 
small for its object, from 
a defective System. 


Should be a depét for 
Colt bred by farmers. 


A diffused system of 
Horse breeding supposed. 
practicable, though not. 
without difficulty, from 
want of good parent 
Stock, ill habits of the 
natives, &c, 
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expected from the breeding system, a nd the indispensable- 
ness of better parent stock, I have indulged in a range of 
idea and of project suitatile to suc h aa object, though 
perhaps not equally compatible with tile limits of a confined 
establishment. . . 

The Stud has been hickly beneficial $0 the farmer, it 
has been less productive to the State. 

It has always been too expensive: in proportion to its 
return of Stock, and too small in rel ation to the object it 
has had to accomplish. 

Its system has been defective. 

Instead of the Stud being a ]ixge breeding establish- 
ment, it should be literally a dep/jt for Colts bred in the 
districts, and a point whence ihe management of their 
details should emanate. , 

‘Theoretical speculatists in Horse matters are not less 
«common than in politics. . 

All who-affect knowledge in this branch, talk of extend- 
ing the breeding system, as an operation requiring little 
more than will and effort. — —_ 

‘Though Lut few have taken the trouble, or have had the 
ameans of appreciating either the whole of the system or 
‘of its instruments. 

The present. Superintendent was appointed by the 
Honorable the Court of Directors to the Stud, as a situa- 
:tion, which would enable him, by due diligence, to raise 
ihis judgment to that pitch, whence he might gain a com- 
mmanding view of the object i in all its parts ¢ and counections. 

He has served an apprenticeship of five years to Stud 
‘business, and has spared no “personal pains in a ‘procuring 
jinformation. 

His conviction is, that though difficulties -may attend 
diffusing a system of Horse breeding, it may be accom-. 
‘plished by vigorous exertion. 

The principal difficulty lies in the want 7 good breed-. 
ing Stock, both male and female. 

One, not much inferior, i is to be found 1 10. the hahits and: 


prejudices, of the natives. 
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Other. difficulties derive from the annoyance of insects, 
from mismanagement, and from diseases brought on by pe- 
culiarities of soil, climate, and food. 

And experience drawn from History proves that there 
exist causes of rapid decline in the breeds of Horses, not 


yet sufficiently analysed. 
Their effects however impose on the State, or on its 


agents, the obligation of detecting and of removing them, 


or at least of counteracting their influence. 

It is evident that to keep up the breeds of Horses in 
Asia, furnishing Stallions by Sovereigns to their subjects, 
has always been indispensable. 

This indeed has been the general practice in Europe, 
except in islands or in countries under free political con- 
. stitutions. 

And in some instances even the rulers have been com- 
pelled to distribute Mares as well as Horses. 

Had this latter practice been adopted with due com- 
bination of plan in the origin of the Stud, it would have 
saved much money and time. . 

The term “improvement of breed” has been unhappily 

applied ; For it generated an idea, which, though good in 
the abstract, has perhaps somewhat retarded the progress 
of amelioration, although it did not altogether arrest its 
course. 
Seizing upon the race of the country, as the natural 
Stock on which ir provement ought to be engrafted, it did 
not sufficiently stop to enquire whether this breed was 
really worth improving. 

Such an enquiry would have shewn that the indigenous 
race, diffused over the whole of that immense tract of land, 
comprised betwixt the Sea and the North-western, betwixt 
the Indus and the North-eastern Alps, was only a race of 
Ponies, good indeed in quality, but smaller than the Welsh 
Pony, the Scotch Galloway, or the Irish Hobby. 


All other breeds were only acclimated productions of 
exotic sires imported expressly, orm having conduced to 


There exist causes of 
declive not thoroughly 
understood. 


Stallions from the 
State indispensable to 
keep up the breed in 
India, 


In establishing breeds, 
good Mares also have 
been given. 


This would hare been 
beneficial here, instead 


of attempting to im- 


prove the 


breed of the country, 
which 


ig only a race of Ponies, 


commonly very diminu- 
tive, 


Larger breeds are from 
Stock of foreign origin 
imported for the purpose, 


or stolen, or dispersed 
after battles or invasions, 


A breed was formed 
nezr Buxar after the bat- 
tle, in 1764, but was near- 
ly lost before Govern- 
ment Stallions were 
_ placed in that district. 


Converting an exten- 
sive race naturally small 
into one fit for military 
purposes, is an operation 
‘tedious, expensive, and 
difficult. 


The habits of the na- 
tives rather unfavorable 
to the pursuit, 


Two modes of breed 
ing recommended, con- 
sisting, Ist, in transplant- 
ing a new race, and 
2ndly, in improving that 
of the Country by Stal- 
lions and by castrating 
smal] males generally. 
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establish breeds accidentally, by being aiepersed after inva- 
sions, or battles. 


These centres of breeding, at all times but thinly scat- 
tered in proportion to surface, have latterly, by political and 
natural causes in succession, with few exceptions, been 


reduced to mere points. 


Thus when the Stud was first formed, there was in the 
British Provinces only one of these points, which was es- 
tablished near Buxar, by the dispersion of Horses and 
Mares after the defeat of the allied armies of the Nuwab 
Wuzeer and the Nuwab of Bengal by Major (afterwards 
Sir) Hector Munro. And the greatest portion of the Mares 
of this breed was taken away, or had died, before Govern- 
ment Stallions were introduced into the districts. 


To raise the height of a whole breed of Ponies spread’ 
over a most extensive tract of country, is an operation in. 
itself requiring much time. 

But when to a certain height are to be joined the qua- 
lities of corresponding increase of strength and beauty of 
form, &c., it is obvious that to time, much labor and pe- 
cuniary support must be superadded. . 

The natives of this country are not easily moulded into 
new habits. . ‘ 

This want of ductility has been a great obstacle in addi- 
tion to others, arising from the pature of the pursuit. 


But it may perhaps be overcome to the degree required, 
and the native breed of Horses be raised and improved. 


However profiting by experience, it would now be well 
to follow two lines of breeding, or rather to combine 
measures, so as to cause them to proceed with equal pace. 


One consists in transplanting a really good breed as 
central points of diffusion, the other in improving the 
native breed by giving good Stallions to small Mares and 
by castrating all the male produce.—See. letter of Super- 
intendent, 9th October, 181), proposing the alternative of 


an annual tax. 
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A system thus combined, and carried into effect with 
energy, unless counteracted by some very powerful causes, 
ought, in no Jong period, to raise a body of Horses in quality 
and numbers, commensurate both with military and 
domestic demand. 

Close scrutiny into the affairs of the Stud, both internal 
and external for two years, excited doubts and questions 
of various nature, which could only be settled by a more 
enlarged view cf the Company’s provinces. 

-The History and inspection of breeds of Horses sup- 
posed indigenous or admixed with foreign biood ; in the 
plains and in the mountains ; within the British provin- 
ces and in the Nepal and Murhuttu borders ; the diseases 
of Horses, frequency, canses, and the treatment followed 
by the natives; the vegetables used in feeding Horses, 
and their effects; topography as affecting the health of 
the Horse and its. security ; present composition of the 
Cavalry ; comparison betwixt Horses formerly and those 
now admitted, as to form, constitution, &c., collecting 
opinions of officers as to the kinds found to have been 
tmost suitable to the service ; as to the effects of castration, 
&c., formed some of the principal objects of this journey. 
And other matters relating to my mission, such as the 
Studs of Europeans and of Natives, attracted also their 
share of attention. 

The general results of observation were submitted to 
Government, both by document.and in person. 

These laid the foundation of a second journey to secure 
Parent Stock. 


To realize this object, Government furnished a credit 
of two lakhs of Rupees. . 


Details of Stud business detained me so long at Poosah, 
that I was shut out of Rajpootana by disturbances and 
from the Lukhee Jungul, by an adverse season. 
The best foreign Horses for Military purposes I met with, 
were clearly traced to the countries bordering the Oxus. 
Urged by this fact, by the hope-of gaining permission 
to visit these regiens in’ quest of Horses aud “fares, and 


Superintendent having 
doubts of the systum of 
the Stud being good, en- 
deavors to settle them 
by examining breeds of 
Asiatic Horses within his 
reach and many other 
objects connected with 
his mission. 


Observations collected 
in the first journey, 1811, 
submitted to Govern- 
ment. 


Second journey, 1812. 


Credit of two lakhs of 
Rapecs.. 


Superintendent _pre- 
vented entering Rajpoot- 
ana, &c. 


Endeavers to ascertain 
the countries 


which produce the best 
Horses for Military use 
oud determines on threa 


lines of route being exa- 
mined, tiz., 


first, through the Lu- 
khee Jungul to Buhawal- 
poor; second, through 
Kabool] to Bokhara; and 
third, across the snowy 
mountains to Chinese 
Tartary. 


The Ist and 2nd assign- 
ed to trusty persons, the 
3rd reserved for himself. 


Letters written by the 
Supdt, to the King of 
Bokhara, Prince of Bulkh, 
Kinz of Kabvol, &., re- 
questing permission to 
piarchase Horses in their 
countries, and despatched 
by Meer Izzutooliah, 
anintehizent Native, fur- 
nished by the Resident at 
Deibi. 


Suplt. risks exposing 
himself to the charge of 
in -onsistency, by deviat- 
ing frum his first line of 
route. 
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even of reviving the ancient North-western Horse trade, 
I set on foot more minute enquiry. 

But the contradictions which obtained respecting 
Horse matters, in every country beyond the Company’s 
provinces, betrayed an ignorance scarcely conceivable ; an 
ignorance wholly at variance with the interest usually 
excited amongst Englishmen, when Horses are in ques- 
tion. 

I resolved therefore to explore three lines of route to 
Horse Countries, #z., one throngh the Lukhee Jungul 
to the left bank of the Indus; a second through Kabool 
to the banks of the Oxus, and a third across the snowy 
mountains to the reported Horse districts of Chinese 
Tartary. 

The two former were allotted to trusty persons, the last, 
supposed fraught with more difficulty and danger, was 
reserved for myself. 

Embarrassments of various shapes enveloped the second 
and third of these projects. 

For letters were required to the King of Kabool and 
his Wuzeer, to the Prince of Bulkh and Khooloom and to 
the King of Bokhara and Sumurqund. 

But the Resident at Delhi, with every manly wish to 
ev-operate, could not write officially. to these Sovereigns. 

Relying on my motives, I requested each Prince would 
grant me permission to visit his country ; and to give the 
request more weight, despatched a native of good talents, 
figure, address, and attainments, to present the letters. 

This man I owed to the kindness of Mr. Metcalfe, whose 
conduct in furthering the objects in view is above all 
comment. , 

In regard to myself, I had to face the charge of uncertain- 
ty of view, of deviation from the performance of a tour I 
had represented as necessary. 

At every risk, I preferred prosecuting the great public 
object of ultimately procuring Parent Stock, to the private, 
though more prudent motive of saving appearances of 


consistency. 
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For the line to Punjab was still open, but accounts re- 
ceived from the best authority gave little promise of prac- 
tical good resulting from its immediate prosecution. 

And I feared that Runjett Singh might refuse a second 
vermission to pass through his States, should answers from 
the North-West render such a request expedient. 

Thus, for ulterior and greater views, I determined to 
di cline this journey at that moment. 

Mr. Hastings believed there were good Horses to the 
North of the Indian Caucasus. 

A Hindoo Priest of my acquaintance, who had traversed 
those countries, vouched for its truth. An old Pundit, 
who had likewise been there, added his personal testimony 
in support of his opinion, and offered to conduct me to them. 

I hoped to ascertain the fact on the spot, and return by 
the left bank of the Sutlej in due time for COLEUS a 
tour in the Lukhee Jungul. 

Detailed accounts of my views were transmitted to Go- 
vernment, on whose liberality I threw myself for this act 
‘of irregularity. 

Common measures, I foresaw, would inevitably fail, and 
by uncommon ones, I risked situation, life, and character. 

I endeavored to pass over the snowy mountains which 
separate Tartary from India, on foot, and (the motives must 
extenuate the act) under the garb of a Hindoo Priest. 

I succeeded in the enterprize, but failed in its object. 
I had penetrated the country about a degree of latitude 
too low for the Horses I was in quest of, and after having 
conciliated the Chinese Governor, had the mortification 

to find, that through a misplaced confidence of my old 
guide in a fancied friend, I could not proceed in the 
direction 1 wished, without exposing to extreme risk the 
lives of persons, who, confiding on my discretion and 
word, had become my sureties. _ 

The foot of a European had never before pressed the 
snows of the Himachul in this direction. 

What was experienced in difficulty, in anxiety, in danger, 
is now immaterial. 


Reasons for this con 
duct, 


Mr. Hastings’ opinion 
on Horses beyond the 
snowy mountains, cou- 
firmed by a Fugeer, and 
a Pundit, who otters tu be 
the guide. 


Supdt. hoping to ascer- 
tain the fact, and to re- 
turo in the season for 
visiting the Jungul, 
transinits his reasons for 
the journey, and 


traverses the snowy 
Mvuntains, 
Finds the Horses of 


the Oondes too sinull. 
Conciliates the Chinese 
Governor. 


Commercial inter- 
‘course with Central 
‘Lartary. 

Shawl-wool trade with 
tthe Chinese Tartars. 


Pressing necessity - for 
procuring good Parent 
Stock obvious, from taat 
of the Stud and of the 
country in general, 


King of Bokhara re- 
fuses permission. Priuce 
of Bulkh invites. 


King of Kabool seuds 
-@ passport. 


Arrangements conse- 
quent on the attainment 
of Parent Stock, 


_ protection and of civility, 
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The disagreeable part of reflection is softened by the 
liberal, the benevolent expressions of the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council. 

Accidentally failing in the primary object, when I had 
surmounted ‘the principal difficulties towards attaining it, 
I bad a glimpse of political relations, which, from recent 
events, are no longer perhaps of importance. 

Aod I gained a near view of a commercial intercourse, 
which, if duly cultivated, might perhaps tend to repay 
some of the past expenses of the Stud, may furnish a new 
and long wanted material to the British manufacturer, and 
may give employment, at their own houses, to the reduced, 
to the infirm, and to the indigent. 


To the procuring of good Parent Stock every other con- 
sideration in Stud concerns is subordinate. 

The loss in the Stud mainly originates from the first: bad 
step, the faulty composition of the Stud at its outset. 

Ever since I examined the Stock of the Stud, and of 
the country in general, I have been fully convinced that 
no solid permanent advantages would be realized till this 
error could be retrieved. . 

Upon the means of doing this my attention has been 
perseveringly fixed, and it is now in a degree recompensed 
in the prospect of success conveyed through the offers of 
sent to me by the King of 
Kabool and his Wuzeer, and by the Prince of Bulkh and 
Khooloom. 

The original letters with their translations I beg now to 
submit to the Board. 

This result proves the influence of the British name. It 
evinces also the practicability and consistency of projects 
sometimes regarded as visionary speculations, the fruit of 
heated fancy, rather than the legitimate offspring of rea- 
soned combination. 

Possessed of Parent Stock, arrangements may be execu- 
ted, which, for want of such instruments, were heretofore 
of no practical value, 
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The structure and character of the Stud may undergo 
a change, which, in reducing its expenditure, shall increage 
‘its efficiency. 

No longer a weichty experiment, it may become a general 
‘productive branch of political economy. 

At present the Stud may be considered as the fulcrum 
of a lever, by which the momentum of breeding is to be 
directed from the East to the West; and perhaps it should 
be met by another breeding system, proceeding from the 
West towards the East. 

By this double operation, in the lapse of some years, a 
line of breeding country might extend from Hater to 
“the right bank of the Great Gundhuk. 

Guarded on its Western extremity by Military Stations, 
confined to the East by an unfordable river, flanked on 
its Southern frontier by the Jumna and the Ganges, and 
on its Northern face by a stupendous range of mountains, 
it is little accessible by an enemy in any part of its bound- 
ary. 

Secure from invasion, it preserits in site; climate, and 
products, many facilities for the pursuit. 

Circumstances seem imperiously to urge the necessity of 
-an extended system of interior Horse breeding. 

Dearth and disease, in a degree nearly approaching 
‘famine and pestilence, have committed widely extended 
ravage amongst the human race in those countries of India 
‘whence the supplies of Horses have latterly been ob- 
“tained. 

-As affecting the Horse breeding districts, I may quote 
the evidence of Meer Izzut-oollah and Hidayut-oollah in 
the year 1812, and of Captain Wyatt at the close of 1818. 

Meer Izzut-oollah, prosecuting enquiries respecting Hor- 
ses, reported that in the districts of Dhun and Ghep many 
Horses were actually dying from want of food, and that 
the farmers, oppressed by the Sikhs, were giving up the 
pursuit of Horse breeding. 

Hidayut-oollah, who traversed by my instructions the 
-Lukhee Jungul and the sandy desert of Beekaner and 


may wholly change the: 
character of the Stud. 


Extension recommend- 
ed towards'the West and 
also from the West in an 
Eastward direction. 


Boundaries of a safe 
Country defined. 


The policy of more ex- 
tensive interior breeding 
proved by the dearth 
and disease which have 
afflicted the principal 
breeding countries on this. 
side the Indus. 


Horses starved to 
death in Dhun and Ghep 
(districts of the Punjab) 
reported by Meer Izzut- 
Oollah, 1812, 


Great scarcity of Horse: 
provision in the Datetree 
Jungul and he desert of 


Beekancr asserted by 
Hidayut-oollah, 1812. 


Similar accounts from 
Guzzerat. 


Scarcity also in Raj- 
pootana, 1812. 


And in the Horse 
Countries on this side of 
the Indus. 


The Katheewar with 
its varieties. Kechh, 
Bhoj, Thulla, Kandesh, 
was the finest Horse in 
India, for dlilitary use. 


And so abundant 
in the reign of Svoltan 
Ghiyasoodeen Ghoree, 
that his Naib in Guz- 
zerat scent him 3,0°0 as 
a present. 

This breed latterly has 
much declined.. 


Rreeding has much 
suffered in Rajpootana. 
Fairs of Chandkheree 
and Pokhur des- 
troyed. 


The army of Doorra- 
nees in Kabool, and that 
of Ranjeet Sing, in the 
Punjab, render the pas- 
sage of Horse mer- 
chants to and from 
Toorkistan more unsafe. 
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Buhawulpoor, found many villages’ entirely deserted, and 
in tracts, which during common seasons furnished Moth* 
(on which Horses are there fed) at the rate of eight or 
nine maunds per rupee, it was reduced to only ss chang 
seers. 

The Board have, 1 understand, reports from Captain 
Wyatt little more favorable. 

If to these testimonies be added the great emigration 
from the Rajpoot States into the Western British Provinces, 
it will appear that scarcity has visited a great extent of the 
country to the North of the Indus, particularly famed for’ 
breeding Horses. 

The breed called Katheewar, raised by native Princes 
at great expense, through Parent Stock imported from the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
produced the best and finest Horses in India for Military 
purposes. And at periods, when breeding was much en-- 
couraged, these Horses were procurable in great plenty. 

‘For a Governor of Guzzerat sent three thousand as-a 
present to a Moghul Emperor. Bat within the last 
twenty years, the breed has much declined both in number 
and quality, and is now in danger of being lost. 

And according to the accounts given me by Bhuwanee 
Shunkur, the injury done to the breeds of Rajpootana can- 
not be repaired, except by many years of tranquillity. 


The concentration of the forces from Khorasan, Bulkh,. 


‘Buduksvan, and other Southern and Western dependencies: 


of the Doorranee Empire on the right bank of the Indus, 
cannot have diminished the price of Horses in those coun-: 
tries, or have rendered the passage of common Horse mer- 
chants to and from Toorkistan more safe or more invit- 
ing. 

And it is not easily conceivable that Ranjeet Singh’s 
preparations to contend with the Doorranee Cavairy, 
abstracted even from the late scarcity in the Punjab, can 
have lessened the demand for Horses either here, or in 








* Phaseolus Aconitifolius—found only in India. 
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the neighboring Lukhee Jungul, where he possesses no 
inconsiderable influence. 

Pressure of distress may indeed have driven upon the 
market from suffering countries, Horses in such number, 
as to have given the momentary semblance of plenty. 
But with such general evidence of desolation to infer real 
plenty from a sudden glut, is almost as little reasonable as 
to expect an increase of the products of human industry 
from a wasted human population, or to impute wealth to 
‘the wretch who pawns his garments to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. 

Real plenty only springs from surplus Stock, a state 
‘diametrically opposite to that which obtains as to Horse® 
The truth seems to be, that 
in the countries on this side of the Indus, the breeds of 


in. any part of Hindoostan. 


Horses being with few exceptions rapidly on the decline, 
‘and no increased intercourse having been opened with 
‘those on the other side of that river, the scarcity of good 
Horses in Hindoostan is generally felt. 

It is possible that recruitment of Cavalry may be con- 
ducted without much difficulty in time of peace, but in 
time of war, it is equally possible that an active determined 
partisan may give it serious interruption. 

By depending on ezterior supply, the State suffers a 
‘drain of treasure, is exposed to the chance of accident. 

On the policy of raising an interior supply little doubt 
can exist, provided the country be not wholly unfit for the 
purpose. 

That it is not so unfit, is proved by eideeal experience, 
and by the quality of the Horses drafted last year. 
That it is ponedlayy favorable may be matter of 
question. 

But though the propriety of the principle be admitted 


(taking circumstances of country as they are) on the system © 


for reducing it to practice, difference of opinion may be 
indulged. 

The Stud has existed ‘nineteen years ; —it has raised 
good Horses; but they have been few in relation to its 


Horses driven upor 
the market by distress 
ip breeding districts, an 
indication of future 


scarcity. 


Horse breeding on this 
side the Indus is rapidly 
declining. Importation of 
Horses from tke North 
West not increased. 


Recruiting of Cavalry 
in peace not particularly 
difficult; may. be iater- 
rupted in war. 


External supply ex- 
pensive and precarious, 


Internal advisable. 


The country though 
not wholly unfavorable, 
is perhaps not particu- 
larly favorable to Horse- 
breeding. 


Difference of opinion 
as to system. 


The Stud having ex- 
isted 19 years, and its re- 
turn pot adequately 
great, 


Gives proof of past and 
prospect of future diffi- 
culty. 


Shews the necessity of 
wmensures better suited 
to the object. 


Furnishing Parent 
Stock to farmers con- 
sidered almost essential 
to success. 


Reasons for this con 
clusion, in past expense, 
from bad Stock both in 
the Stud and in the 
country generally, and 
consequent siowness of 
improvement. 


Sourees whence Mares 
have been obtained, viz., 
England, Arabia, and 
Asia. ; 


English Mares good, 


put few, and high pred: : 


Breeding having been 
pursued: with more stea- 
diness and success in the 
Lukhee Jungul,and ad- 
joining desert than else- 
where. 
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age, in relation to its expense, and its influence has been 
confined to narrow linsits. 

These facts exhibit a qualified success; exhibit also a 
proof of past, an indication of future difficulty. 

To the mere frugalist the retrospect may furnish a theme 
of declamation against expenditure, to the self-impcrtant 
theorist an ample field for speculative reform, to the eagey 
contractor a waking dream of golden harvest ; but to the 
comprehensive mind of an enlightened statesman, it will 
present only the future necessity of proportioning means 
to ends. 

The expediency of Government aiding farmers with good 
Mares and Stallions, is assumed as nearly essential to 
success. 7 

The grounds of this position consist in the expense and 
waste of time, heretofore incurred in the~Stud through 
bad Stock; in the scarcity of good Mares tlirough the 
country generally ; in the slowness of improvement through: 
such a medium, even when not interrupted, and in the 
interruption almost inevitable from competition. 

This leads to a display of the accessible sources of Pa- 
rent Stock. Mures have been obtained from Bneines 
Arabia, and from various parts of Asia. 

The supply of Mares transmitted by the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, is highly useful, but unavoidably scanty, 
and accompanied with heavy expense. 

England must be considered as a source available prin- 
cipally in regard to quality ; and Arabia falls within the 
scope of the same observation. 

In the line of country, beginning with the Lukhee 
Jungul, and running through the Desert of Beekaneer to 
Buhawulpoor, Horse breeding has been pursued with great- 
er steadiness and success than in most other parts. 

Its population far removed from Cities, and confined 
to small, fertile spots, insulated by an expanse of sand, 
has found more profit by raising Horses, Camels, and other 
Cattle, than by the occupations of general agriculture, or 
of trade. 
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On the other side the Indus, this is the only source 
whence any considerable body of good Mares can be col- 
lected at a moderate price; but this collectiod can alone 
be made with safety by competent persons, visiting the 
breeding villages, and selecting Fillies. For, if Mares be 
bought from dealers, the purchase may lead to loss and 
disappointment. 

It is proved that Indian Mares are less prolific, and 
have a shorter period of fertility than those of more 
Northern climates. This important fact is little known to 
Europeans; but natives, well aware that it is uoprofitable 
to persevere with brood Mares, which have missed to the 
Horse two seasons in succession, always sell them. And 
the Stud has much suffered from Mares that have proved 
sterile at a very early age. In this matter I have been 
more than once deceived, and see no future security, ex- 
cept in the purchase of Fillies. 

Through the Desert the road is tolerably safe by the 
influence of the Resident at Delhi, with the Rajhas of 
Pateala and Beekaneer, and the Nawab of Buhawulpoor ; 
but the local difficulties are considerable. 

Hindoostanee dealers usually confine their excursions 
to the farther border of the Lukhee Jungul. 

The countries beyond the Indus, which most abound 
with Horses, extend from Kabool Proper to the North and 
West, including the dominions of Meer Quleech Ulee 
Khan, the Chief of Bulkh and K hooloom, and Meer Umeer 
Hueder, King of Bokhara and Sumurqund. 
to be found Mares at a reasonable rate. Represented as 
strong, healthy, fruitful, well-tempered, and living to a 
great age, they are perhaps better adapted for breeding 
in Hindoostan than any other procurable. 

From Toorkooman Mares, crossed by Arab, Iran, and 
Irak Stallions, a race of Horses is raised near Khooloom, 
under the patronage of Meer Quleech Ulee Khan, said to 
be well suited for Military purposes. 

This Chief has a large Stud of his own, and his Cavalry 
amounts to 12,000. 


In these are 


This country may fur- 
nish Mares at moderate 
price. Bat they are only 
to be bought with safety 
in the breeding villages 
whilet Fillies. 


Indian Mares in ge- 
neral shy Breeders. 

Are sold by farmers af- 
ter having been empty 
for two years. 

The Stud has suffered 
by purchases of Marea 
young and healtby, but 
which have not bred. 


Road through the De- 
sert not particularly 
dangerous under precau- 
tions; but difficult from 
waut of water. 


Hindoostanee dealers 
seldom venture beyond 
the Jungul. 


The ccuntries which 
most abound with 
Horses, are those of 
Bulkh and Khooloom on 
this, and Bokhara and 
Sumurqund on _ the 
other, side the Dgihon, 
Umoo or Oxus, 


The Mares of Toorkis- 
tan are represented aa 
well adapted for breed- 
ing. 

An excellent race 
(Moojunus) from these 
crossed by Arabian and 
Persian Horses bred at 
Khooloom, »y Meer Qul- 
leech Ulee Kban, Chief 


of Bulkb and Khoo- 
loom. 

Sources whence Stal- 
lions have been drawn, 
viz., England and Asia. 

Thorough-bred Horses 
of repute soon repay 
their cost in India. 


And last loneer than 
those imported whilst 
Colts. 


The Arabian Horses at 
the Stud worn out. 


Katheewar and Luk- 
hee Jungul  Stalliona 
most useful and prefer- 
red by farmers to Eng- 
lish half bred Horses 
from being first employ- 
ed amongst them en 
and having (till 1781 


ganely become the ~ 


tandard of Taste. 

Certain characters 
compensate for gross de- 
formity in other parts. 


Particular form and 
direction of ears and 
shape, and carriage of 
neck essential to beauty 
in the opinion of the na- 
tives. 


May be disregarded in 
a Home Stud. 


But in breeding throuch 
the farmers must be ob- 
served; otherwise the 
Horses, however excel- 
lent, will not be made 
use of, and worthless 
animala possessing the 
desired qualifications be 
substituted to the injury 
pi the breed. 
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The Stallions now at the Stud have beem drawn from 
England, Arabia, and Asia generally. 

The supply from England, considerable in itself, is small 
relatively to its object. ‘Thorough-bred Horses, which are 
strong, handsome, and have gained great celebrity on the 
Turf in England, soon repay their original cost in this 
country. 

They seem also to last longer by coming with their 
constitution formed and inured to fatigue than Colts which 
arrive before they have completed their growth. . 

The Arabian Horses now on the Stud Register are 
nearly worn out, and some are only fit to be given: 
away. 

Katheewar and Lukhee Jungul Horses will be most. 
serviceable for the Mares of the farmers. 

They are preferred by breeders to English half-bred 
Stallions. 

This preference may have had its rise in these castes of 
Horses, originally employed as Stallions, possessing certain 
predominating forms, which by degrees have been acknow- 
ledged as essential to beauty. Long entertained, they are 
now adopted as standard characters of national choice, and 
are capable of covering gross deformity in parts more im- 
portant to- action, or to strength of constitution. 

In the judgment of a native breeder, nothing can com-. 
pensate for an imagined defect in the shape and relative: 
position of the ears, in the figure, proportion, and carriage: 
of the neck. In European estimation of the Horse, quali- 
ties of real merit are associated with certain ideas of beau- 
ty, of action, and of solidity of form. 

And prepossessions of natives, resting upon a difference: 
in the turn of the ear or in the shape and length of the neck,. 
may be thought altogether unworthy of notice. Indeed, 
as far as the composition of a Home Stud is concerned,. 
characters exciting predilections of favor or raising preju-. 
dices of antipathy amongst natives, from mere distinctions. 
of caprice, may be safely disregarded. But if it be desir- 
able to diffuse the pursuit of Horse breeding amongst. 
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farmers, every thing should be done to encourage, nothing 
to disgust. 

Hence the characters of public Stallions, to be employed 
on their cwn Mares, become an object of great importance. 

For if these Horses be selected in consonance with the 
received predilections, they will be eagerly sought after ; 
if in opposition, neglected. 

In a word, a judicious purchase of Parent Stock for dif- 
fusion, requires an accommodation to the prépossessions of. 
the natives. 

And the predilection, innocent in itself, involving no exe 
traordinary difficulty in conforming to its character, is con- 
vertible into an actively efficient instrument for promot- 
ing the spirit of breeding. 

Of North-Western Horses as Stallions, I speak with 
diffdence. The best I have seen were from K cordistan. 

After Parent Stock shall have been procured, the next 

step will be through it to connect the interest of the far- 

“mer with the benefit of the State, on such principles as 
shall lay a secure foundation for an adequate and perma- 
nent supply of really good Horses. 

It has been shewn that the Home Stud is too expensive, 

‘and does not extend the practice of breeding. - 

That the Nisfee branch extends, but does not improve 
the race, and that the Zumeendaree branch, though it ex- 
tends, is insecure, and subject to be checked. That each 
has its inconveniences. 

To obtain the security of the produce and-the perfectiom 
of form given by the Home Stud without its expense, the 
diffusing principle of the Nisfee branch without its degene- 
racy, and to couple with these an uninterrupted accumu- 
lating extension of the Zumeendaree branch, have long 
been objects of anxious solicitude on my part. As tending 
to their accomplishment, I submit the following sketch :— 

Ist. That Mares be given by Government to farmers, 
for the purpose of breeding, along witha due proportion of 

Stallions to serve also the native Mares, and to be main- 
tained by the State. 


The characters of pre- 
dilection easily learned ; 
and being found in good 
Horses are highly bene- 
ficial in encouraging 
breeding.. 


Most advantageous dis- 
posal of Parent Stock 
considered. 


The Home branch too- 
expensive, the Nisfee not. 
adequately improving.. 


The present Zumeen-- 
daree insecure. 


To remove the disad- 
vantages of each system 
and unite the advantages 
desirable. Proposed 


by distributing Mares. 
along with Stallions to 
farmers, 


under engagements fo 
return produce on equi- 
table terms. 


To keep the Mares 
well, and not te alienate 
thom madera penally. 


Cireles af 25 Mares, &e, 
Evtoblishments,  Adgsist- 
Ants, Xe, 


Indifferent produce not 
to he purchased. 


Desirable to be sent to 
Depots, 

Col{s of proner age to 
he drafied to the Army, 
&c. 


Fillies to he retumed 
to the Gislricts. 


Preeantions to prevent 
aise ar alionation of 
Mares. 


ce. 
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2nd. That the whole of their produce be tendered, 
when tielve months old, to the Superintendent, or his 
Assistant, to select such as may be desirable, and to rate 
them in the class to which he may think they belong, in 
a scale of prices corresponding with their respective me- 
rits, and previously made known in its several amounts to: 
the breeders; the highest price being 140 Rupees. 


8rd. That the farmers engage to keep the Mares well; 
to give them to the Horse prescribed ; to bring them to an 
inspection muster once a month; never to sell, pledge, 
lend, or in any other way engage or alienate them, under 
a fine of double the cost of the Mares, leviable summarily 
under bond and judgment. 


The Mares to be placed in circles of twenty-five, to each. 
of which, one Stallion, one Horse Keeper or Nalbund to 
he attached. One native Register Keeper to four circles, 
One European Assistant (Subaltern Officer?) with one 
Jemadar and two Iurkarus to sixteen circles. 


The produce, which may appear not desirable, to be 
left with the breeder. 


That: selected, to be kept at convenient Depéts, till the- 
Colts be of an age fit for drafting to the Army, or 


elsewhere. 


The Fillies at two years and a half old to be returned to 
the Districts in new circles, on the same terms with their 
Dams.* Although the Mares be given as an accommoda- 
tion to the farmers, yet the State must retain the power of 
preventing abuse in treatment, or by alienaticn. 





* The price of 140 Rupees, it is hoped, will operate as a premium of 
encouragement, 


And I would submit also, that silver ornaments for women, to tHe 
value of at least twenty-five Rupees, be given annually, as a prize to the 
farmer, who may rare the best Colt or Filly in acircle; and that this be 
formally announced. In villages, the care of brood Mares and Colts 
principally devolves upon the women und children. I very much regret 
that during the continuance of the Nisfce system, this idea did not occur: 
to me. It might have been on agent of no small importance, 
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To guard against the’ first, I see no measure more 
effectual than resumption; against the second, than levy- 
ing the fine agreed upon, with the precaution of cutting 
off one ear of the Mare, to make her unsaleable. 

_ For this plan, I have reason to believe the farmers in 
the Eastern portion of the breeding line before mentioned 
are prepared; but perhaps it may not be altogether easy 
to get it-well introduced in its Western extremity. 

As when I spoke of the ,Nisfee system to the farmers 
in Rohilkhund, their expectations were extravagant— 
-and 1 am aware that the price for Colts in that Pro- 
‘vince, and in the Doab, must be larger than in the lower 

Districts. 

The influence of the Magistrates, Collectors and natives 
of rank, would be useful in leading farmers to commence 
the system, and also in pointing out proper persons as 
Areeders. 

And I should be wanting in respect to those gentlemen 
-of the Civil Service, whom I consulted upon this subject 
‘in 1811, were I not to avail myself of this renewed op- 

portunity of acknowledging the readiness with which they 
offered every assistance in their power to forward the pro- 
ject of Horse breeding. 

It is possible that farmers may not be willing to engage 
‘in the new plan without an advance of money, on the plea 
-of the Mares requiring to be kept nearly two years before 
they can obtain the first return of their Jabor. 

In this, however, if the persons be well selected, the ad- 
vance required moderate, and its return secured with in- 
terest, I see no formidable difficulty. 

Other obstacles may arise in its execution. Something, 
after all possible combination, must be left undetermined. 
Every plan I have yet revolved is open to objection. 

Amongst other speculations it occurred (1811) that dif- 
fusion might be promoted ata frugal rate if good Stallions 

were placed at the disposal of those Magistrates and Col- 
lectors who, fond of Horse themselves, would from public 
motives encourage Horse breeding amongst the farmers of 
their neighborhood. 


Resumption. Fine. 


Disiguring the ani- 
Inals, 


This plan may be ac- 
ceptable in the Eastern 
District, but in the West- 
ern doubtful, 


Reason. 


The inflnence of Ma- 
‘gistrates, Collectors and 
‘natives of rank, useful 
in introducing it. 


‘The former genilemer 
‘expressed their readiness 
to assist in 1813. 


Probable objections of 
farmers 


may be surmounted, 


Other obstacles may 
arise in its progress. 


In 1801, diffusion of 
breeding thought like y 
to be frugally and active- 
ly Fe by public 
Stallions being placed at 
the disposat of certain 
Magistrates and Collec. 
tors, for the use of the 
Mares of the neighbor- 
hood, 


aaa” 


And the produce reach 
the Army through the 
Commissariat. 


These conclusions er- 


yoneous. Lor the Civil 
Servants could not spare 
dime for the superinten- 
dence, without — detri- 
ment to their own de- 


artinents, whilst the 
Pa produee would be- 
come the prize of specu. 
Jntors, and the worst be 
olfered to the Cavalry, 


The Commissariat, with 
every possible merit, 
cannot oblain Torses 
at the age of admission 


worth wore in the mare 
ket than the Cavalry 
allowanee, 


But Uorses of higher 


value produced by Stale 
lions kept at che expense 
of the Stale, would nei- 
ther iuprave the lreed 
inthe Lritish provinces, 
nor he ohtained by Gov. 
ernment, bret fall to the 
lot of neighboring Chica 
and of fndividnals giving 


more than fhe regimental 
price. 
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And, although the produce might not, by passing through. 
the Stud, demonstrate the total amount in utility of the- 
Stallions thus employed, yet proceeding through the Com-.- 
missariat, it would not be less beneficial to the Army. 

Closer examination, longer experience disturbed both. 
the premises and the conclusion, 

‘The supposition that these gentlemen could abstract. 
from their own Department, with convenience, the portion: 
of time necessary for well conducting this new occupation, . 
Was erroneous. 

And that the desirable produce would find its way 
through the regular channel to the Army, was equally un-. 
founded. 

‘Lhe best would be seized by speculators, the indifferent- 
would be tendered for the service. 

In the present scarcity of good Horses, it cannot be 
otherwise. 

The meritorious exertions of the Commissariat are to 
the fullest extent acknowledged. But their powers are: 
limited. They cannot procure Horses at three years old’ 
worth more in the market than the prices allowed by the- 
Service. Yet Horses of higher marketable value than 400° 
or 450 Rupees might be raised through the means of: 
Government Stallions. 

And Government, in bearing a portion of the expense,, 
have a claim to a portion of the benefit originating from. 
their measures. . 

If I understand rightly, it is desirable to improve the: 
quality of the Horses of Hindoostan, as well as to increase- 
their numbers. 

But Government, by adopting a loose general system. 
without checks, would become the direct instrument of’ 
raising, at a heavy expense, superior Horses for. neighbors. 
and individuals, of rearing middling and inferior animals 
for public use. 

To secure the desirable produce for the Service (I put. 
the fact roundly, and without fear of refutation), the State: 
roust interfere by purchasing it at an early age. 
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This.must bea branch of business committed to public 
servants, responsible for its being carried on solely on the 
public account, 


The nature of the country and of the market, from the © 


political circumstances of India, forbids it to be dispensed 
with for some years. 

Placing good Mares in the Districts justifies the measure 
of placing with them good Stallions also, which, without 
the former, and of course limited to native Mares, would 
constitute a project, in expense certain, in expediency 
‘doubtful, | 

An active collection of the desirable produce both from 
the transplanted and the Zumeendaree Mares is ensured 
by the plan I have the honor to suggest. 

Decidedly good produce from the former will compen- 
sate for any loss which may occur by unequal purchases 
from the latter branch. i 

And as long as one Parent is good and the other indif- 
ferent, so long must the produce selected at a tender age, 
by even the best judgment, be unequal and sometimes 

_ereate disappointment. 

It was a subject of consideration (1811) whether the 
pursuit of Horse breeding might not be more speedily dif- 
fused by small Studs, in suitable parts of the conntry, 

than by one or two large Establishments. Had this been 
discussed when raising an interior supply of Horses was 
first deemed expedient, the decision would have turned 
simply upon the proof of several situations being equally 
well adapted for the business. For, every thing else alike, 
the greater facility of diffusion must have been in favor of 
small Studs placed at considerable intervals, in a long line 
of country. The question now rests upon several points, 
of which the most prominent is expense. Stabling for a 
large body of Horses has been erected at Poosah, at Hajee- 
poor, and at Ghazeepoor. New stabling would be required 
at every small Stud, and a European Officer must reside 


at the Establishment; so that great expense would neces- 
sarily be incurred. 


Good produce bred by 
formers only obtainable 
by being bought when 
very young, through 
public servants employed 
expressly to procure it, 


Traveplanting Mares 
justifies placing Stallions 
in new districts, a mca- 
Ae otherwise doubt- 

ul, 


Collection of produce 
from both countries 
ensured by the new sys 
tem, 


Produce of good Mares 
may cover loss, from pur- 
chasing that of small 
Mares and large, Stal- 
lions, 


If breeding might not 
be spread more quickly 
by several small Studg 
than by one or two largo 
ones ? 


In the beginning, small 
Studs would nave promo- 
ted breeding more quick- 
ly, 


But now, from stabling 
erected at cach, and more 
being required at every 
small Stud, such a plan 
would be expensive. 


diovt, may buy Colts 
cheaper from — native 
breeders than they can 
breed them in Studs, 
besides having a choice, 


Jixpense of raising the 
fame in smal), as in large 
Studs, 


And though diffusion 
be more quickly effected 
hy cinall than by large 
Studs, yetas this is pro. 


vided for by the system 
of circles, small Studs be- 
come Wunbevessary. 


Tleallhiness of Ponsah 
frou an acute disorder in 
AslO, the Kumree, the 
Bbursatee, Strangles, and 
frequent casualties 
amoupst foals, question. 
ed, 


Tlorses in certain. siti 
ations reported free from 
divcascs, 


The Nepal and Mrrliute 


ta frontier contrasted and 
compared with the inters 
medale country, whenee 


iLappenrerdd that no situ- 
‘en was wholly exempt 


from diseases, Chat pare 
fink siews had produead 
mistales, at that some 
Bittiition: were more 
healthy than others, and 
that sandy and dry sitm 


ation: were -tbe heallhi- 
eat, 
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I hold that Government will never breed Colts in Studs 
as cheaply as they may buy them from native breeders. 
Besides, a purchaser takes only what suits him ; a breeder 
must take his chance of the produce, be it good or. 
bad. 

A given number of Colts would cost the State the same 
sum, whether bred in small Studs or in large ones. 

If the preferable propriety of breeding through the 
natives, and of rearing in depdts be admitted, the subject 
And 
that being provided for by the system of circles, I submit 
whether this practice may not advantageously supersede 
the adoption of small Studs. 

There is however another important point bearing some- 


is apparently narrowed to the mere point of diffusion. 


what upon this question, and deserving the deepest at- 
tention. 
to Horses, compared with that of other places. A very 
prevalent disease amongst the Stock at the Stud, 1810, 
the frequency of the paralytic complaint called Kumree, 
of the hot weather sore called Bursatee, the violence of 
the Strangles, the large number of casualties in young 
Stock, led me to fear that the salubrity of Poosah in re- 
gard to Ilorses had been over-rated. 


I mean the wholesomeness of Poosah, in regard 


Reports of situations in which diseases in Horses were 
little common, required to be examined on the places 
themselves. 

The country skirting the foot of the Nepal Hills, and 
the Murhutta frontier, afforded two lines of the strongest 
contrast obtainable. 

Their inspection, along with that of the intermediate 
country, as far as Delhi, furnished some general results, 


It appeared that no situation, in which Horses were 
kept in considerable numbers, exempted them from the 
diseases that obtain in the middle Provinces. 

Erroneous conclusions of exemptions had been drawn 
from small numbers of Horses, and from views taken only 
‘at one season of the year. : 1 by 
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Bub great differences as to frequency, nevertheless, do 
exist, and very much of the healthiness of Stock depends 
upon situation. 

It seems proved that the more sandy and dry the soil, 
every thing else alike, the more healthy are its Horses. 

But. it must be observed also, that these Horses are 
generally fed with coarse dry grass, the produce of lands 
not subject to inundation. a 

And not only are they more free from disease, but their 
Movements are more elastic, more vigorous, and better 
sustained, | 

The contrast betwixt the bounds and curvets of the 
Murhutta Charger, and the drawling, weuried progression 
of the Calcutta Arab, is scarcely conceivable. 

Not prone to generalize from a confined number of facts, 
I cannot but fear that many parts of the Honorable 
Companv’s Provinces are less congenial to the constitution 
of the Horse than the country South and West of the 
Chumbul. It admits of strong doubt whether Poosah be 
as favorably situated fora Stud, as was formerly repre- 
sented. With the experience I now bave, I certainly 
would not recommend it fora new Stud. But with the 
conviction on my mind that as far as stock, accommoda- 
tion and food are concerned, it has never yet been in so 
fair a train for succeeding as at the present moment [I 
mean as far asa Home Stud can succeed]; with doubts 
that any situation can immediately be found possessing 
the advantages it has gradually acquired; with doubts 
that Horses, in any situation within the British Provinces, 
will be exempted from disease, when assembled in consi- 
‘derable numbers, I dare not encounter the responsibility 
of recommending a measure of such certain expense as 
the abrupt removal of the brood Stock, without a clearer 
prospect of not encountering similar evils in another 
place. 

I think Kumree not so common as it was; I am sure 
that diseases in the joints are maiuch less frequent. Iam 
willing to hope that the former may still be lessened by 


Perhaps the hay grown 
on dry soils contributed 
to it, as well aa tothe 
muvements of the animala, 
being mere vigorous. 


The Murhutta Horse 
much more active than 
the Calcutta fed Arab, 


The Western part of 
India seams more favor- 
able to Jlorses than the 
British Provinees, 


Poosak apparently not 
so healthy a» ws report= 
ed, and would not be cho- 
sen by Supcrintend«nt for 
a new Stud; but aa its es- 
tablishment of Stock is 
better than heretofore, 
and its acquired advane 
tages tare considerable, 
itis thought not advis- 
able to attempt an abrupt 
removal of the brood 
stock. 


Kumree (thought not so 
common, enlarsement of 
joints less frequent, and 
Bursatee, it is hoped, 
may be lessened by Stubla 


Manacement, maintained 
ly Lurepean Grooms, 


Vhs expenses of the 


Stud wirain the last 6 
yeats iuatrred, 
Ist. 
Vy Indldings. 
2nd. 

Tiy [vansfer of Gan- 

jam stock, 
3rd. 

Ry increase of tho 
Tlome branch. 

Deeayod condition — of 
buildines: First Division 
of Gsajam Sout bad, 
Second oof young stock 
reported better, but realiy 
inferior. 

Tnerease oof Tlomo 
Stud urcessary, 

Thowsh expensive, vet 
not to he done away 
with hastily, 

Valuation of live Stock 


lowered, Aiares sold. 


Treasons for reducing 
valuation given to the 
board, 


Teasons for — selling 
Mares to breeders at re- 
diteed prices, 

OeWorene aeevean the 
tek oan rhe or tea nob 


Ped dnt par greed 
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a different mode of feeding, and that Bursatee:tay be ré~ 
duced by a more strict Stable discipline: introduced and: 
kept up by English Grooms, a measure long advocated, 
and of pressing necessity. 

The principal expenses of the Stud within the last five 
years may be referred, 

Ist, To the erection of buildings. 


2nd. To the transfer and keep of the Ganjam Mares. 
3rd. To the greater amount of keep incurred through’ 


the Jfome Stud being much increased. 


The ruinous state of the old Buildings rendered the: 
first article of expense unavoidable. OF one portion of 
the Ganjam Stud, the transfer was ordered before I took 
charge; that of another subsequently, with my decision 
in its favor, grounded upon an erroneous representation 
of its value. 

The increase of the Home Stud was forced upon me by 
a choice of difficulties ; and expensive as it is, this branch 
cannot safely be dispensed with till another system shall 
have been settled on a basis of permanent productiveness. 

Within the above period also the return of Assets has. 
been apparently diminished, by my having lowered the 
valuation of live Stock, and by my having sold a large 
body of Mares rated high in the books, at small prices: 

In diminishing the valuation, I may have erred ; but I 
acted from motives thought correct, and submitted to the 
Board. 

In selling the Mares, when actually replaced by others 
stronger and so far better, on an establishment then too 
much crowded, the objects were, | 


First, to prevent further expense in erecting’ Stabling 


for their accommodation and in keep, and 
Secondly, to promote the productiveness of the Districts 


by placing Mares with persons professing a desire to breed 
Iforses, but having not the means of giving high prices 
for brood Stock. 
Thus, the difference hetwixt the prices rated in valuation 
aud those obtained, ought not to be considered as wholly 
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lost,. but-rather «ais a: principal: expended in: promoting: the | 


Zumeendaree system. 

And this will form, according to the rate’ of valuation, : 
a very large sum, inasmuch as about 700 Mares have:so’ 
been disposed of since the year 1809-10. 

But this value must be taken with great abatement in’ 
regard to efficiency, as many of the first division of Gan- 
‘jam Mares were very old. 

Yet a great proportion cannot fail to be useful, if retain- 
ed amongst the farmers; but had I anticipated so great a 
‘scarcity of Horses generally on this.side of the Indus, I 
‘would' have recommended that all the Mares should have. 
‘been given under restrictions, to prevent their being: car- 
ried: off. Sale by public outcry was thought a test of in- 


‘clination: for the pursuit, and of ability to maintain the. 


Stock,.and- its produce.’ 

If Mares of a description inferior to' that desirable have 
‘ever been kept upon the Hstablishment, the measure was 
-one of necessity, not of choice. 

No one has felt the defectiveness of the Stud in this: 
respect more than myself; a defectiveness which seems to 
have escaped novice before it was announced by me, or, of 
‘which at least the previous records afford little proof. 


The number removed shews to how great a degree draft-- 


ing has been carried; but caution must be. observed: in 
‘future. If excellent Mares cannot yet be obtained, those 
‘somewhat inferior must not inconsiderately be put to risk. 
With good Stallions, by far the greater proportion of the 
Mares now at the Stud, will give better Horsés than those 
commonly obtainable.. In proof, General Officers of Cav- 
alry apply for permission to purchase Chargers from 
amongst Stud produce, appropriated for the use of Troop- 
ers. The fabric of the Stud, imperfect as it may yet be, 
has been: reared ati great cost. Vacillation in Horse mat- 
ters is expensive and hazardous. Wher a right path is 
clearly seen, it should be as decidedly followed. 

With energy and patience, this path will be discovered, 
and the State be recompensed: for its exertions} 


The amount nominally 
large, 700 Mares being 
60 wold, 


But not really ao great, 
as many were old and 
defective. 


Still a large portion 
may be useful, if not cars - 
ricd off, 


It might have been 
better to have given, ra-- 
ther than to have sold 
these Mares. 


Sale considered as a 
test of-disponition and of 
power to follow Horse 
breeding. 


Defeetiveness in Mares 
formerly. not dwelt upon, 


Great drafts have been. 
made, others in conteme 
piationy bat greduallts: 
or the present Stock will 
give better produce than 
thé Horses commonly ob- 
tainable. 


Incrensing value of 
produce shewn by Gene- 
ral Officers applying for 
Chargers. 

The Stock of the Stud 
collected oat great ex- 
pense, and should not be 
put to hazard by hasty 
meneures. 

It is highly ;probable 
that with energy and 
steady patience, success 
will be attained. Tvt 
Parent Stock is essential, . 
and may be acquired gra- 
dually by importation, 
and by Fillics bred in the~ 
Stud and Districts, 


Gond forcien Parent 
Stack not to be procured 


without! considerable out- 
lay, and active judicious 
Agency, 


Project of ialeriar sup- 
Ply not vel been fairly 
tried. 


Suppaserl Annual ree 
mount six liunidred Ior- 
Hes. 


Amowl of | Parent 
Stock required to produce 
them depends much up- 
on its quality, but larger 
thanin Enedand, to give 
an equal omwumber of 


Horses. 
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But one measure, vitally involving the future success of 
interior supply, consists in obtaining Parent Stock of 
adequate quality, in adequate numbers. Suddenly per- 
haps this cannot be effected ; but I conceive it practicable, 
at no very remote period, by importation and the accumu- 
lation of Stud and District bred Fillies. 

Without better Parent Stock, there may exist temporary 
spurts of success, but there can be no permanent effi- 
ciency. 

Difficulties of no slight magnitude attend the acquisi- 
tion of foreign Parent Stock ; but to a due combination of. 
Tt de- 


mands outlay of capital ; it demandsagency. Much Treasure: 


means and perseverance, they are not insuperable. 


It were-now’ 
more wise that one large sum should be laid out with judg-- 


has been frittered away on confined plans. 


ment on a system of expanded elficiency. And if, within’ 
a fair period under due management, this should not be ade- 
quately productive, doubts of ultimate success, under any 
plan, may reasonably be entertained. As yet, the practica- 
bility of interior supply has not been put to such an issue. 
The extent of a sufficient system must depend upon the 
amount of the annual demand for Horses. Thus, suppose six 
hundred Horses to be wanted annually as a remount for 
the army. It becomes necessary to ascertain what number 
of brood Mares and of Stallions will be required to furnish 
This 
agiin depends in a great measure upon the fitness of 
quality of the Parent Stock. For, if all these be good, a 
smaller number will be necessary than if some be good 
and others bad. However, even on the first supposition, a 
Jarger body will be required than in England, because 


such a body of Horses, perfectly fit for the Service. 


more Mares will remain empty, and because there will be 
more waste produce. Thus, I would allow from six to. 
seven Mares for two Colts to attain three years of age, 
in a state completely suited for the service, or in the gross, 
two thousand Mares and sixty-six Stallions. .But if the 
amount of Mares be grounded upon the proportion of 


Standard Colts withother requisite qualifications, 
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ordinarily produced by such District Mares as are commonly 
brought to Government Stallions, the number required 
would be immense. Neither of these extremes should be 
taken; as it is not likely that such a body of excellent 
Mares as are included in the first supposition, can be 
procured at the start of the experiment, or that the whole 
would be as indifferent, as the general mass of farmers’ 
Mares. Let it be presumed more probable that the num- 
ber brought forward would be in equal proportion good, 
bad, and indifferent. According to this composition, I 
consider six Mares necessary to give one unexceptionable 
Colt at three years old, or a general amount of 3,000 
Mares, with 120 Stallions, to raise 600 Army-Horses. 
To an English Horse-breeder, this may seem an ex- 
travagant proportion of Parent Stock; but when thrown 
into classes for which large deductions must be made, 
it may prove not so highly over-rated as it appears at 
first sight. For instance, let one-third of the whole 
number be struck off as not breeding, another be consi- 
dered as throwing Fillies, and the last as giving Colts. 
Thus, the general number of Colts dropped would be 1,200, 
of which, it is presumed, one-half would, at three years old, 
be fit for the Service. On the whole, it is more desirable 
that there should be an excess than a deficiency. Let it 
be considered how the above number can be provided. I 
will suppose the Stud to supply 700, the old Districts 800, 
and that 500 be purchased, making 2,000, or more than 
one-half the general amount of mares. The deficiency 
remains to be furnished by the Districts. By its nature, 
‘a calculation in breeding is exposed to uncertainty; but 
the difficulty of approaching a true result in this instance 
is increased, by neither the Mares of the old Districts 
nor those of the Upper Provinces having yet been counted 
‘and registered. 

It has indeed been stated that 1,000 or 1,200 Mares in 
the old Districts were annually put to Government Stal- 
lions ; and it was understood that these were of standard 
height. And the late President, Mr. Graham, whose 


Calculation from Mares, 


Good, bad, & indifferent. 
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gant toon English Horse- 
breeder, but large deduc- 
tions must be made. 


Mares” provided from 
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luminous minute will ever remain a proof of the interest. 
he felt in this branch of service, assumed this statement 
as correct. Reasoning upon the matter as it appeared, 
that gentleman placed little dependence on the Zumeen- 
daree system, because its produce was never accounted 
for satisfactorily. And Mr. Trant, the actual President, 
following his steps, has adopted the same conclusion. This 
conclusion was legally drawn from the premises admitted. 
But the premises were hypothetical, the conclusion erro- 
neous. The number of Standard Mares borne upon the 
return has never existed, but upon paper. The farmers, the 
Nalbund, the native writer in collusion imposed on the 
Superintendent, whose report led Mr. Graham into error. 
I have had proof of the fact. The farmers had an object 
in getting their Mares, such as they were, covered at the 
least. possible expense. The Nalbund had an object in 
obtaining a Horse which afforded him a comfortable live- 
lihood without risk. The writer had an object in keeping 
a place of little labor. A list of a certain number of 
Standard Mares was however necessary to be shewn to the 
Superintendent annually. This, drawn up with all due 
formality, was handed to him by the writer. And some 
Mares were exhibited in the neighborhood of the Stud. 
But the Superintendent could never find a reasonable- 
proportion of good Colts. Imposed upon in the begin- 
ning, the delusion was continued. And having missed 
one opportunity of seizing the real state of the case, I am 
not surprized that a second was never afforded. Indeed,. 
it is scarcely practicable to obtain a just idea of the state 
of the breeding Districts from a single inspection of their 
Mares. For at one season their number and quality seem 
tolerably respectable, at another so wholly contemptible, 
as scarecly to warrant leaving a Stallion amongst them. 
J have resolved to remove a Horse on the expiration 
of the season, and have then found a better muster 
than at many other Stations. Marriage ceremonies, or 
religious duties, or village disputes, or law-suits, or sowing 
or reaping, or Mares being beavy in foal, or having just 
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in foal, or having just foaled (for a reason. is never want- 
iny,) are urged in excuse for not bringing Mares known 
to be in the neighborhood. In December, I deputed my 
private Munshi to use his utmost exertions in obtaining 
an exact return of the District Mares. He writes that he 
cannot discover the truth. Whatever be the motives of 
the Natives for not bringing the whole number of their 
Mares for inspection, it may be taken as a rule for future 
practice, that if the Mares of' a new District be not exa- 
mined, counted, and registered before a Government Stul- 
‘lion be accorded them, an accurate Register can never be 
‘procured afterwards. 


Report stated that the Provinces of Doab and Rohil- 
khund contained large Lodies of tolerably good Mares, 
Anxious, by personal examination, to ascertain a fact so 
desirable, I took such measures as were conceived best 
suited to the purpose. Amongst others it was announced 
in the neighborhood of Barelee, that if good Mares were 
exhibited, Stallions would be provided. In this matter, 
.a deservedly popular Magistrate was particularly active. 
But both the numbers and quality disappointed expectation. 
And I was not more sucessful in other places, although the 
farmers seemed desirous of resuming the business of Horse- 
breeding, represented as being particularly profitable, and 
as having been much followed about forty years ago. The 
search was continued at Hurdwar, in the hope of meeting 


better proof in Colts, raised in the Di-tricts, and brought 
to the fair. 


Lukheef Jungul, or the country west. of Delhi. 
thought the Puthans of Rampoor might have purchased 
the young stock. 


‘Colts were also. brought from the Lukhee Jungul. Alto-. 


gether the impression made on my mind was, that the. 


reports of the numbers and quality of the Mares of these 
provinces had been over-rated. _And the decline of the 
‘fair of Butesur seemed to give additional evidence in 


Here I was again disappointed, the best Colts: 
being uniformly represented as having come from the. 


It was. 


But generally they declared that their: 
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It would afford me much satis. 
and that 
instead of a few tolerably good Mares being scattered over 


favor of the supposition. 
faction to discover that I have been mistaken; 


a wide expanse of country, they are to be found assembled 
in sufficient numbers, to justify Government Stallions 
being placed amongst them without the expense, which 
would attend forming new circles of transplanted Mares. 
Por, on the whole, the country appears better adapted for 
But, 


considering the small return.of produce from the past 


raising’ Terses than the middle or Lower Provinces. 


diffusion of Stallions amongst farmers, Mares a/one I think 
it prudent to ensure a certain benefit from public Stallions 
in fulure, by allotting to each a body of transplanted 
Mares, possessing qualities which admit of no doubt. 

Yet should the Mares of the Upper Provinces be either 
not numerous, or not of so good quality as to give a fair 
chance of their first produce being fit for the Army, it 
Lecomes a question whether Stallions and cireles of trans-. 
planted Mares may not be managed better, and at less 
expense, within a smaller compass. 

Ilence if forms a preliminary measure of prudence to 
ascertain the numbers and quality of the Mares of the 
best breeding Districts, in the Provinces of Doab and 
Rolulkhund. I submit therefore that the Magistrate or 
Collector of Barelee, Moradabad, Koel and of other Civil 
Stations within the provinces above-mentioned, be re- 
quested to direct the farmers of the neighborhood, | 
which Mares are said to ubcund, to bring them to speeified 
plices to be inspected by him. 

The advertisements to the farmers shonld distin tly 
state that the object of their being assembled is to learn 
whether there be Mares now of a good quality amcngst 
them, to induce Government to encourage Iorse-breeding, 
by furnishing Stallions at the public expense. 

And if so, whether the owners of the Mares be willing 
to give the refusal of their produce to a Government Agent 
at twelve months old, ata scale of prices established ac- 
cording to the quality of the animals, as, for instance, 


those of the first-class Rs, 140, 2nd Rs. 120, and 3rd Rs. 90. 
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The class to which they may belong to be determined by 
the Agent. . 

The number of Mares of 14 hands 2 inches presented 
on the days of inspection, to.be stated in a descriptive 
register taken in the presence of the Magistrate or Col- 
lector, and verified by him. The register to designate in 
appropriate columns, the number, color, age, height, marks, 
owner, abode, Purguna, distance from Barelee, Moradabad, 
Koel, &e. 

Such lists, if is presumed, would afford a criterion, by 
which the propricty of placing Stallions in the Upper Pro- 
vinees might be determined. 

In recommending Captain Wyatt's journey to Guzerat, 


the main inducement was to procure Katheewar Stallions. 


But such agcounts as have been received from that gen- 


tleman, hold out only a slender chance of his succeeding 
in this object, and render it unsafe to place dependance 
upon it, to the exclusion of supply from other quarters. 

In the foregoing remarks, the purchase of five hundred 
I would rate 
the latter as amounting to a hundred, that there may bea 
With much 
attention bestowed on this subject, I have only been able 
to find two distinct sources of supply, ¢7z., th country 
from the Lukhee Jungul to Buhawulpoor or Balochistan, 
and that to the North-West of Kabool. After the great 
Joss of money and waste of time to which contract-purchase 
has led, recourse will not, I presume, again be had to so 
dangerous o medium. 


Mares and a body of Stallions is included. 


number in reserve until others can be raised. 


And, after what has been urged 
respecting purchases of Mares from dealers, this mode must 
appear equally hazardous. Whatever be the event of the 
undertaking in regard to success, there is no more eligible 
method of procuring stock of proper quality than that of 
seeking it in the country where it is raised by an European 
agent, whose character is deeply interested in the result, 
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it suspended a journey then in progress, has neither dis- 
turbed the admitted utility of its principle, nor, I trust, 
unfitted me for completing its performance. For, though 
Government did not approve the. deviation from the line 
T had oviginally sketched, the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General in Council has been pleased to express 
“that the general confidence which Government has al- 
ways been accustomed to repose in you, remains un- 
Mr. Secretary Adams’ letter, Political De- 
partment, December 26, 1812. 


impaired,” 


Ifthe purchase of Parent Stock throngh me seemed 
expedient in 1$12, the increased scarcity of really good 
ITorses in 1814, gives accumulated force to the measure. 
Though solicitous. to avoid the slightest appearance of the 
parade of profession, I must even at the risk of incur- 
ring it, request to have it remembered, that tn what- 
ever manner I cun be of most use to the object of my 
mission TL am anxious so to beemployed. The place, the 
designation, ave matters of indifference. To my judgment, 
however, it appears obvious, that the business of the present 
Stud may be effectively carried on and extended in a right 
direetion by Captain Wyatt and Mr. Gibb, with the aid of 
younger Assistants. That temporarily relieved from my 
present duty, I may be much more usefully engaged in lay- 
ing the foundation of a new breeding branch. 

The Stud from its present stock of Home branch Mares, 
and from those lately placed in the Upper Districts 
(amounting to above 700) will speedily possess a body of 
Colts much more numerous than at any former period.* 

And by giving to farmers Fillies raised within the Dis- 
tricts and at the Stud, npon the conditions already men- 
tioned, the general productiveness of both the old and new 
Districts, will be placed upon a basis of greater security 
than has hitherto been known in any part of India, whilst 
the expense of the Stud itself will be diminished. 


* The Ghazcepoor District furnished in the year 1811 53 Colts, in 1812 
42, aod in 1813 177. , 
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To give full effect te the powers of the Stud in pro- 
‘ducing Foals, and in extending the breeding system 
amongst farmers, I submit ;— 

Ist. That Institution be divided into three branches, 
riz., Poosah, Hajeepoor, and Ghazeepoor. 

2nd. That the business of breeding, collecting and rear- 
ing Colts to a certain age, belong to the two former, and 
that of pieparing them for the Army and the market to 
the latter. 

ord. 
with the Ghazeepoor Distict, comprehending the breeding 


That Captain Wyatt take charge of Hajeepoor 


villages on the right bank of the Ganges, and the Doab, 
or tract between that river and the Dewa or Gogra. 

4th. That Mr. Gibb take charge of Poosah, with the 
adjacent countries of Serissa and Tirhoot, and that part of 
the new line included betwixt the left bank of the Ganges 
and the fills, the Gundhuk and the Gogra. 

Sth. That an Assistant be allowed to each. 

6th. Thata draft of Fillies, two and a half years old, 
and of the least valuable Mares to the number of two hun- 
dred frcm Poosah and Hajeepoor, be placed in the new Dis- 
trict in circles, accompanied by strong suitable Horses, 
according to the plan before mentioned. 

7th. That a second draft of Fillies (reserving the best) 
from eighteen months to two years and a half old, be placed 
‘with farmers in the new District, on an allowance of two 
Rupees per head per month, for their keep, till they be fit 
for the Horse, when they are to become the property of 
the farmers, subject to the conditions before mentioned. 

8th. That Fillies froin both Studs of the ages mentioned, 
(article 7) till the end of the year 1815, be drafted every six 
months to the new District exclusively. Subsequently, 
that they be divided between the Northern and Southern, 
or new and old Districts, in circles of 25 in the former, 
and at the Stations of Stallions, in the number of 12 and 
13 alternately, in the latter. 

9th. Than when the District system shall appear in 
the opinion of the respective Officers, formally reported to 
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the Board, to be so far advanced|as to afford a fair and 
reasonihle prospect of succeeding, the Mares of both 
Studs to be gradually reduced by drafts of 25 at a time to 
each District. he drafts to be taken in the proportion 
of three Mares from Poosah to one from Hajeepoor. It is 
presumed that a trial of two years, made through a judi- 
cionsly select: d body of farmers, will prove whether they be: 
sufficientiy interested to bestow upon the Cattle the atten- 
tion necessary. If ibis attention he. not steadily ant 
generally given, it will be useless to persevere. Some 
other mode of disposing of the Mares should be adcpted. 
10th. That the Colts collected from the Districts be 
kept till two years old at the Studs, under the influence: of 
which they were respectively raised, and be designated 
accordingly in.the Revister and descriptive Rolls. 

llth. That all sound Colts above {wo years old be sent 
from each Stud to Ghazeeposr, to be gently exercised and 
ridden before they be despatched to the Army, or. to the 
market, : 

12th. That a European Groom be added to each 
branch for the purpose of instructing Native Syces, and of 
introducing a more perfect system of Stable discipline; 
and that a Huropean be also employed at Poosah ana at 
Tajeepoor, as a general Store-keeper. 

An inercased trust, and an increased opportunity for 
displaying zeal and talent, will necessarily excite a manly 
ani laudable emulation betwixt the Officers at. the head 
of cach branch, to have its home business executed with 
the greatest exactitude, efficiency and frugality practicable, 
and that of the Districts conducted with the diligence and 
artivily required, to ensure attention to the Stallions and 
Mares, to secure the desirable produce, and to extend and 
give stability to the system. 

Immediate reduction of expense will follow the drafting 
of the lillicsand Mares proposed to take place immediately 
and by periodical succession. And should the Fillies be 
well fed, the Stud will be freed from a large expense jn 
future, Suppose a Filly of the first quality at 12 months 
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clil‘to cost Rs, 140, her keep fora year ana half Rs. 36, in 
the whole Rs. 176, adding the prize Rs 25 or Rs. 201 with 
incidental expenses will muke a total of Rs. 211, when 
given toa farmer for breeding. No plan can be more 
frugal, provided the Filly be really well fed. But it must be 
‘confessed that the Fillies were not generally well fed, 
either in the Nisfee system belonging to the Stud, or in 
that, the private property of Major Frazer, and which was 
tnder his immediate care at Hajeepoor, At this moment 
‘there are Nisfee bred Fillies little more than half the bulk 
naturally belonging to their age and breed, from their be- 
ing badly fed when very young. And to those persons 


avho have not seen the proluce of small Mares by large’ 


-Horses, keeping such Fillies might seem a waste of moncy. 
But though stinted, they will be valuable in the Districts 
‘and throw foals of good size, yet inferior of course to those 
animals of equal original merit, better reared. Should 
the Fillies be ill kept by the farmers, the value of the Dis- 
trict plan both in cheapness and prospect of improvement 


will be much diminished. For such a neglect would 


necessitate their being fed at the expense of the State, 
either‘in stables or in paddocks, till of an are to be given 
out. ‘Stable feeding is expensive, and at the Stud there is 
-not-sufficient room for paddocks of a size suitable for large 
‘bodies-of animals. Besides, neglect of the Villies would 
‘be nolfavorable indication of attention to the Mares, and 
‘ifithese be ill fed likewise, though they may breed, yet 
‘degeneracy in their produce will be one consequence, and 
‘premature wearing out of the dams themselves, another. 
‘Unable to discover in a largely diffused system any more 
cogent inducement to good attention than the ultimate 
possession of the animals, I am willing to hope that the 
in‘luence of natives of respectability may prove a uscful 
auxihary. The aid of natives of rank in encouraging Horse- 
breeding, has, I think, rather unaccountably been either 
over-looked or under-valued. They have it in their power 
to promote the pursuit amongst their farmers and relations, 
and would feel flattered if called upon personally to exert 
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ir ability wo ve usetul, L bave endeavored to interests: 
some of those why have property in the lower District. 
And ia consequence, a respectable Moosulman, Meer Jaffeer 
Shah, and a [indoo Zumeendar, Joolal Singh, are ready 
to afford every aid in their power, They have each offer- 
ed to point out farmers worthy of being entrusted with. 
Mares, and even to superintend oceasionally their conduct. 
Ant T beg leave to lay their letters to me on this subject 
before the Board. Private motives may be imputed to 
then, as an increase of iniluence, or even indirect pecu- 
niary benefit. Disinterestedness certainly little belengs to 
the character of the natives; however, these persons are: 
even now wholly unacquainted with the project of giving, 
and believe that Mares are to be sold for diffusion, under: 
restrictions, at stated prices. And on this idea, have offer- 
ed to become securities for the payment of the purchase 
money of about fifty Mares, and for the fulfilment of the: 
contracts by certain individuals. Meer Jaffeer Shah first 
entered into the cause at my private request, influenced 
perhaps hy my declaring that if, through his means, the . 
people in the new district should become successful Horse-- 
breeders, T would publicly acknowledge his merit. In conse-- 
quence of his representations, other Mvosulmans and Hin-- 
doos of large landed property personal/y at the last 
Iajeepoor Fair, declared to me their willingness to forward 
the diffusion of Horse-breeding, after the example of Meer: 
Jaffeer Shah. The matter is important, and I beg to sub-- 
mit that if Government would be pleased to allow of some- 
title being granted by the King of Delhi to Meer Jaffeer: 
Shah, it might have great influence upon him and upon: 
others who will take his conduct as their guide. Or,. 
should such a step be thought premature in this stage of 
the business, I request to know whether I may be autho- 
rized to hold out this remuneration as probable, in the: 
event of his exertions proving satisfactory. The Stables: 
and Riding School at Ghazeepoor, have long been prepared,. 
Lut a succession of causes with which the Board are fully- 
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acguainked has detained mr. Be L'Fheng at Haj}cepur, LF 


is submitted that this gentleman be relieved, and take up- 
on himself the charge to which he was appointed, as there 
is now a considerable body of Colts requiring a degree of 
exercise, which cannot as safely be given, as under his care. 


I have had‘ the. honor to present tothe Board a sketch 
of a project of Horse-breeding on a very extensive. plan, 
and which, from being particularly advantageous to the 
farmer, may in time become populur. Increase in num- 
ber, improvement in quality, moderateness in price, and 
permanency ih practice, have never been lost sight of in 
its construction. Breeding Colts by means.of the natives, 
and rearing them at the expense of the State, have. been 
insisted upon.as necessary for obtaining Horses. of good 


quality, at a reasonable. rate. Diffusing the business of | 


Horse-breeding by the assistance of the State in Stallions, 
by brood Mares, and by a fair price, have been, considered 
likely to ensure. good produce, adequate number and per- 
manency. The two former points may be looked upon as 
established, the latter as subject to doubt. Ihave advo- 
eated the practice of extensive diffusion amongst the na- 
tives, as multiplying resource, as diminishing chances, of 
injury, whether of natural or political origin. But it re- 
mains to be seen, whether d7ff'usion. in its most advantage- 
ous form have not a less-extensive range than my reason- 
ings or plans may have suggested. For I have projected 
a general breeding line from the Great Gundhuk to Hurd- 
war. This must, however, be taken in a, comprehensive 
and not in a literal sense, that is, as a.line of Stations at 
irregular and considerable distances, and not as an unin- 


terrupted series. of villages, each, more or less occupied in. 


breeding Horses. Great chasms must occur, as for in- 
stance by the intervention of the State of Oude, and of 


other tracts not eligibly situated for the pursuit. It, was. 


represented as one line in the view of security from in- 
road, but in relation to the direct object, it would have 
been more suitable to have stated it as broken in its 
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centre, and thus consisting of a lower, and an upper portion. 
In the lower portion I recommended the experiment of 
diifusion to be tried immediately, because the Stud actu- 
ally possesses a body of Fillies and of Mares applicable to 
the purpose; because it will reduce expense, and put the 
principle to the test, whilst Parent Stock be collecting 
either for following the same, or some more eligible plan in 
the Upper Provinces. Restricted diffusion, if not a con- 
tradiction in terms, may seem to imply a dereliction of 
the principle held up as that most congenial to circum- 
stances. This, however, is not so in reality, but it is in- 
enmbent on me, in advancing facts and arguments, to sup- 
port a proposed system, not to suppress those which may 
shew its weak parts. A heavy responsibility attaches to 
projecting a plan of such importance to the public interest 
as is the raising an dwéer7or supply of Horses for the Army. 

The Stud, from a small beginning, grew to a consider- 
able bulk in animals and expense, before its constitution 
was found to be radically defective. Had more time, more 
foresight, more combination been employed in the outset, 
there would probably have been less necessity for new mea- 
sures at the present moment. It becomes therefore now 
more especially necessary, to examine with severity, the 
principle upon which a new practice is about to be founded, 
that must involve considerable expense. It may be asked 
whether great diffusion may not be accompanied with. 
ereat inconvenience. And whether a modification between 
the confined and expensive Home Stud, and a system so 
widely extended as that which has been submitted, may 
not, in relation to the Upper Provinces, be better adapted 
to the public interest than either the one or the other. 
To the first query it may be answered that an extended 
line of breeding system certainly requires a corresponding 
line of Agency, to superintend the Stallions and to watch 
and to collect the produce. That much time will be ab- 
sorbed in travelling from one breeding point to another, if 
the produce be collected by one person, as ought to be the 
case for some time. And in this manner, as well as in 
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conveying it to the Depét expense must be incurred. To 
guard against misapplication of good Stallions to. bad na- 
tive Mares, it is proposed to attach to each Horse a certain 
number of transplanted good Mares. To this there seem 
objections. For, if a farmer grow tired of the pursuit and 
neglect the Mare given to him conditionally by Govern- 
ment, or if from ignorance she be suffered to get out of 
condition, the only remedy is. to resume the animal. I 
say the only remedy, because direct abuse or, mismanage- 
ment would be proved and punished with equal difficulty. 
The Mare resumed and out of condition must either be 
disposed of at once, on the same terms to another farmer, 
or be kept by the State till her condition be re-established. 
In the former instance a suspicion of her constitution being 
bad, or of her being barren, takes possession of his mind 
and checks his exertions. Fearing an inadequate return 
for his labor, he acts so as to deserve it. Thus, a Mare 
valuable in herself, but degraded by mismanagement, may 
be lost: to the State unless carefully fed, and this involves 
expense and loss of time. I speak from what I have 
seen in the Nisfee plan, as the result of ignorance, or 
mismanagement, and even of contractors sometimes throw- 
ing their Mares purposely out of condition, rather than ac- 
knowledge with candor that keeping them longer would be 
inconvenient. Agreements with penalties on breeders 
suffering their Mares to get out of condition were insuffi- 
cient to ensure steady attention. Small fines were dis- 
regarded, large ones could not be levied, because the bene- 
fits on the contract were only moderate, and the contrac- 
tors poor. And to have raised their profit so as to have 


justified a large fine, would have destroyed that frugality — 


on which the merit of the Nisfee system mainly rested. 
Besides, the practice of diffusion could only proceed upon 
the basis of encouragement ; to have attempted it through 
coercion would have been equally futile and oppressive. 
It was conceived that an increased profit would give 
steadiness of attention. This was tried and_ failed. 
Unsteady in its progress as at its commencement so 
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the Nisfee plan continued, till the contract was finally 
dissolved. ? 

In most parts of Europe, when Horse-breeding has been 
once well established, the pursuit is ordinarily continued 
for a long period, unless interrupted by some great local 
or national calamity. But in most parts of India, Horse- 
breeding, on the contrary, has had a character remarkably 
Sugitive. Different periods in the History of the Moo- 
hummudon Emperors of Hindoostan show the facility, nay 
the rapidity which breeds of Horses have declined, the 
difficulty with which they have been maintained. And the 
uniformity of the effect, proves the uniform prevalence of 
the cause. This want of permanency in breeding is well 
worth investigating. It bears importantly upon the ques- 
tion of preferableness of system. It shows most clearly that 
in former plans something of essential consequence has been 
overlooked or neglected. If stability be not given, exterior 
Tlorse-breeding will be illusory. Existing only fora short 
period, it will in fact be only a more expensive, protracted 
form of foreign supply. 

In India Torse-breeding appears to be somewhat last- 
ing on mountains, somewhat flourishing in grassy wilds* 
and in the oasis ¢ of sandy deserts. This would induce 
an idea that itis not happily associated with agriculture, and 
if this supposition were founded, it would operate against 
the system of diffusion through farmers. But it must be 
taken with allowance. Perhaps Horse-breeding ought to 
he a business of itself, and might be more euccessfully 
earried on by a people, almost exclusively devoted to the 
pursuit, ina wild country, than by those who have long 
made farming their primary occupation. Were it desirable 
to raise «a body of cows, or of sheep, or of goats, to 
almost any amount, it would, in comparison with Horses, 
he specdily effected, because the agen/s are at hand. Castes 
of people are set apart for these vocations. But there have 
Leen no castes appropriated exclusively for breeding Horses. 

* Murhutta country. 
tT Beekancr, Buhawalpoor., 
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~The Horse 'wasino favorite with the Hindoo law-givers,* 
or they might not have known this animal in its most 
-attractive forms. This neglect, in my opinion, has had 
more weight in pteventing Horse-breeding becoming popu- 
Jar than the influence of -climate, of food, or-of situation. 
Horse-breeding -has, as far as I can learn, ever heen looked 
upon by :the Hindoos as an adventitious, casual pursuit, 
unprescribed, and permitted rather than authorized. A 
Hindoo Rajah possessing a large tract of Country, under the 
Moohummudan Government, was compelled to maintain a 
body of Horse for purposes of police, of defence, and of 
compelling payment of revenue from refractory tenantry. 
He found it advantageous to raise Horses:by keeping brood 
Mares himself, or by his farmers, and relics vf the custom 
are still found with some of the border landholders. But 
now relieved from ‘such necessity in general, the great 
Jandholders of the interior find it less troublesome to buy 
the few Horses they require, for convenience, or parade, 
than to breed them. Diffusion of wealth amongst the mid- 
dle orders of landholders has created no marked desire for 


possessing Horses. The peasant enjoying full protection 


in his person and property, and living near his market, 
finds perhaps a surer return in the produce of his field 
than in Horse-breeding, or rather, one that demanding 
less constant care is better suited to his natural indolence. 


A spirit of Horse-breeding is indeed occasionally excited | 


by a view of the profit returned in a good Colt. But a 
continued ‘series of success is required to support it. Under 
a reverse it‘makes no strugele, but languishes and disap- 
pears. . 

Tt is not mixed with religion:+ 





* They were probably aboriginal of the plains of India, for if they. 


had come from any Horse country, they would have brought with them 
some proof of that fondness for the Horse which is found amongst its 
inhabitants. ‘ 

+ The Hindoo hierarchs considered the sacrifice of the Horse as 
the most noble, the most purifying, next to that of man himself, and yet 
they did not make breeding Horses a business of caste. Did this omission 
originate in-advettency’P Were all fine Horses brod in other countries f 
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Were.a Brahmun to discover a reading of the Shastras 
prescribing the pursuit of Horse-breeding to. some widely 
diffused caste of Hindoos, and this were credited, it would 
only be necessary for Government to find the first mate- 
rials, and to collect the produce. By an impulse once 


given through religious authority, the supply would keep 
pace with the demand, and stability would be ensured. 
But as things are, the fugiliveness of the race throws a 
doubt upon the lasting success of every plan of breeding, 
save that perhaps, which retains a property in the Mares. 
The whole subject involves much difficulty. In Europe, 
demand may create supply through the want being made 
public, but in India though the raw material be at hand, 
the mode of working it not difficult, and the profit certain, 
more still is sometimes required. Prejudice must be up- 
rooted, or neutralized, or satisfied. In England, Stallions 
are kept for the use of the public, by individuals of alk 
ranks, from the Prince to the farmer. No feeling of 
indelicacy is raised by earning money inthis manner. 
But no Moosulman of reputation, no Hindoo of respect- 
ability will keep a Stallion for hire. Shame deters the 
former, caste prevents the latter taking money for such a 
purpose. 

Yet the Moosulman is a slave to licentiousness, the . 
Tlindoo to the desire of wealth. Could the practice of 
keeping Stallions for hire be introduced amongst respect- 
able landholders, it would contribute to increase breeding 
and to give it ‘permanency. Their interest would induce 
them to encourage amongst the farmers an occupation 
directly beneficial to themselves, But hitherto I have 
aimed at this in vain. Several have promised, but all have 
shrunk from the performance, even when they have been 
osfered the’ loan of Horses belonging to the Stud. 

A caste of Rajpoots, a dissipated class of Moosulmans are 
now the keepers of Stallions for hire. When not furnished 
with good Stallions from the State, they purchase Horses 





Or, was it supposed that Horse-broeling could not flourish in India, or 
was unnecessary ? If there exist a clue which could lead to the cause, the 
rescarch would be not devoid of interest. 
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on their own account, and barter their services for trifling 
fees in specie, food and clothing. But never having the 
means of buying good Horses, and being greatly deficient 
in judgment, such animals as they do procure, accelerate 
the rue of the breed. Under the Moohummudan 
Government, Horses were given from the Emperor’s Sta- 
bles, as stallions. Nobles and wealthy landholders 
distributed also old or lame Horses of high caste for the 
same purpose, and some even maintained one or two, at 
their own expense, for the Mares of their relations, re- 
tainers or tenantry. ‘The same custom is continued by the 
Sikh Chiefs and by the Murhuttas. Anda few respectable 
natives in the British Provinces occasionally allow the use 
of a Horse to the neighboring farmers gratis, but the prac- 
tice is almost worn out. By the present Zumeendaree 


system the State is placed in the predicament of con-: 


dinually supplying public Stallions, or of leaving Horses to 
be. supplied by Nalbunds. If the supply of Stallions 
keep not equal place with the increase of breeding, the 
check will unhinge the confidence and damp the exertions 
of the breeders. And the prime cost of good Horses is 
heavy, the waste is great. | 


If Government abandon the supply, the Nalbnund 


will come forward with his Horse, and by his means, a 
race, improved at great Public expense, will become 
dwarfed into Ponies in two generations, Thus the ease 
comes to this issue. Either a supply of public Stallions 
must continually be furnished or the improved breeds 
will be lost. 

The Moosulman Nalbund was called from the western 
into the middle Provinces by Bulwunt Singh, and his race 
has remained there ever since. The Hindoo Nalbund is an 
interloper. Inthe Western Provinces he is uf the Bhat or 
Bard caste. In the lower, called Oobdesee or foreigner, he 
is a Rajpoot of inferior caste, of ruined fortune or 
blighted character. | 

Nalbunds receive the same fee for a Mare of 13 hands as 
for one of 15. For negotiating the sale of a Colt for 50 
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Rupees, as for one of two hundred. Thus, all their iaterest. 
turns upon the zwmber of Mares brought to their. Horses’ 
and the xwmder of Colts they sell for the breeders.* They‘ 
have no interest in improving the guadily of the breed- 
TIence they take no pains to prevent improved Fillies’ 
being carried off. Hence they care not how bad their: 
Tlorses are, if by being favorites with the farmers, many: 
Mares be brought to them,—and hence, when Ieft to them. 
selves, they invariably ruin the breeds of Horses in India. 


But to secure permanency to breeds of Horses when im- 


proved to a desirable poznt, is essential to thé success of 


inferior supply. If this permanency cannot be acquired, 
it would be wise to put an end to farther’ expense’ in 


Tlorse-breeding. 


It would be more advantageous to employ the-money ex- 
pended on this object in opening adirect intercourse with. 
the THlorse-breeding countries, and im securing: a safe 
passage for Agents, or Horse merchants by treaty + with 
the intermediate States. And it would be politic, in a de- 
cided manner, to encourage breeding in Jungul. and the 
desert of Beekaner.t 

Sut it is important. in a military view to reflect that 
there are few breeds of Horses razsed in the, North-West, 
which can work with vigor during the hot months, in India... 
Sooltan Mulhmood Ghuznuwee was obliged to withdraw 
his foreign cavalry from service during the hot season, 
whilst his nephew, with a body of cavalry, reaped in the 
country, constantly kept the field. 





* At the late fair at Hajeepoor, there were more than three thousand 
ITorses, the greatest part bred in the Districts. Of those I could not find 
one ina hundred fit tobuy. This fact proves attachment to numbers and 
neqlect of quality. It points out also a necessity for rendering the public 
Stallions more useful to the State. 

t The result of the lute missions leads toa belief that thie ie not im-- 
practicable. 

$¢ As to Horses brought by sea, the freight of each from the Persian 
Gulf will be two hundred Rupees, and if stowed close during bad weather, 
some will probably be farcied and glandered, a» occasionally happens to 
Arab Horses importcd at Calcutta, 


t 
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Sooltan Babur, who was partial to Toorkee Horses, al- 
ways allowed two to each Trooper, to lighten their work in 
the hot weather. The Nuwab Sirbuland Khan in the reign 
of Furrokh Siyur gave three Horses to each Trooper, and 
was always victorious. When the pay of the Trooper was 
reduced in the reign of the latter Emperor so low that he 
could only afford to keep one Horse, Usud Khan, the old 
Wuzeer of Alumgeer, exclaimed, “ Alas!ina short time the 
Murhuttas will conquer Hindoostan, for their cavalry will 
be superior” ! 

And in regard to the Lukhee Jungul, it must be remem- 
bered also, that it is always exposed to a sweep from the 
Sikh Cavalry. 


That a supply of Cavalry Horses can ‘be raised by the 
diffused system proposed, I have little doubt, but I enter- 
tain great doubts of ets permanency. 


Referring to the necessity of providing Stallions by the 
State, to the probable expediency of providing a certain 
number of Mares also, to the expense of collecting produce 
on an extensively diffused system, and to the want of per- 
manency in the breeds of Horses in India, I am led to ex- 
amine the relevancy of a plan ona more limited scale. 
The principles of breeding through the farmer, of rearing 
by the State, belong to both; the difference consists in 
extent, probable expense and permanency. Facts seem to 
show, that amongst Hindoos no occupation has yet reach- 
ed a high degree of perfection, has even had a permanent 
character, which has not been carried on through the chan- 
nel of caste. Though there be no caste of Horse-breeders, 
yet, under patronage of Government, a Colony of Horse- 
breeders may supply the deficiency. The famine-stricken 
districts might perhaps furnish the means. The Bhuttees, 
or inhabitants of the Lukhee Jungul, first Hindoos, then 
Moosulmans, now followers of Nanuk, have been sufficiently 
plastic in matters of religion, and perhaps may be equally 
ductile on other subjects, Their Chief, Rana Lukhee, 
settled in the Jungul in the reign of Sooltan Mahmood 
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860 villages, and having procured a great number of 
Tazee Horses, ordered his subjects to commence Horse- 
breeding ; an occupation their descendants have continued 
steadily ever since. 

Their Horses, like those of every part of India, have 
declined both in ‘Guiality and number, since the decline of 
the Moohammudan power. 

Within the last three years, these people have suffered 
much from scarcity. 

Government, if I understand rightly, have, at their dis- 
posal, extensive tracts of waste land in Gorukpoor and 
Huriyana, 

Suppose a district of a suitable description in the latter 
Province, for instance, were set apart for the purpose of 
breeding and rearing [orses,-and it were properly noti- 
fied that persons of any country who had been in the 
habit of breeding Horses should have leases or grants of 
land, rent-free, on condition of their bringing and keeping 
good Mares, and as long as they should continue so to do. 

Suppose the centre of the Estate appropriated for build- 
ings, enclosures for Cattle and Forage, and a broad exterior 
belt given up as the site of Horse-breeding villages, each 
under a head Zumeendar, answerable for their Police. 

Perhaps such an appropriation might be more useful to 
the State than amoney rent from the same surface under 
cultivation. 

The Bhuttees, latterly better acquainted with the Bri- 
tish character, under an assurance of protection, and of 
meeting with a steady price for good Colts, might become 
settlers. 

The Resident at Dehli, to whom the project was sub- 
mitted, mevely as a suggestion in 1811-12, saw no objec- 
tion to it being acted upon. 

And on it being mentioned in the same manner to the 


Board, I was directed by Government to present something 


specific on the subject. But without having inspected the 


Bf 
country as to its fitnéss, I can go no farther with safety 
than offer’ an outline of a measure. To attempt detail 
might produce error. , . 

Reports from individuals who have resided in Huriyana 
represent it favorable to the health of the Horse, favorable 
to Horse-breeding, and its latitude and vicinity to the 
Lukhee Jungul, render this probable. 

But reports and analogies must be verified by severe in- 
spection of the country itself, and of its animals. 


If it be really more favorable than any part of the Bri- 
tish territories I have seen, this will compensate for many 
other inconveniences, as the loss by Foals dropped weal, 
by those which die when young, by those which are blem- 
ished, in a word, by waste produce, is seriously large, in 
the middle Provinces. Asa frontier, Huriyana has both 
disadvantages and advantages. The former are obvious. 
But though a frontier, it is not far distant from Military 
Stations, and in the only direction, perhaps, whence danger 
could come, there is one considerably in advance. 

As being not greatly distant from the Jungul, the mi- 
gration thence would be neither tedious nor expensive. 
With a motive so imperious as scarcity, with temptation 
so strong as land, and encouragement in their usual occu- 
pation, perhaps little more than a proper notice would he 
requisite to obtain settlers. I speak from what I have 
seen ; from the value the subjects of neighboring native 


powers attached to the Justice, the protection and the - 


benevolence of the British Government. 

On the immediate advantage of having villages inhabit- 
ed by persons, who, for many generations, have followed 
the business of Horse-breeding, there can be only one 
opinion, To such the pursuit would be a primary object, 
and not an appendage to farming, as at present. ‘Objec- 
tions may lie to the character of the Bhuttees, which is said 
ito be thievish, but this is also that of the inhabitants of 
Bhojpoor, who breed the best Horses in the Upper Dis- 
tricts. 
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‘Lhe Bhuttees have been mentioned as particularly desira- 
ble, but of course it is not meant to exclude Sikhs, or other 
persons, who may have been engaged in rearing Horses. 


After breeding Horses in the Company’s own Provinces, 
the measure next in advantage consists in obtaining a com- 
mand over the best Colts of the nearest breeding countries. 
For such Colts are frequently to be obtained at 10 to 18 
months old, for low prices, and will, when three years old, 
form Horses far more valuable than any that can be pro- 
But whether 
this may prove a cheap method of providing Horses, will 
depend upon the healthiness of the country for Horses, 
and the price of Horse keep, as well as upon the original 
However, from 


cured of the same age, for the Army price. 


cost and judicious selection of the Colts. 
Tluriyana, an influence might be extended into the Lukhee 
Jungul and even to Beekaneer and Buhawulpoor, that would 
give a fair participation at least in the best produce of these 
countries ; and for this I have laid a foundation. At pre- 
sent the Puthans of Rampoor obtain a large portion of the 
Colts of the nearest Districts, the best of which they sell in 
the Dukhun, and the remainder is employed in the service 
of Native Chiefs, or is offered to the British Cavalry 
What I learned from the Horse-brokers of the Jungul 
and other sources, led me to belive that, with due man- 
agement, the purchase of the best Colts of these coun. 
tries might be effected ; and this acquisition would form a 
very useful appendage to the Huriyana branch. 


Tn Gornkpoor a Colony might be formed with more 
convenience perhaps than in Huriyana. But it is feared 
that the country is not equally healthy for Horses, that 
the settlers procurable are not equally fit for the pursuit. 
For in Gorukpoor the breeders would be Zumeendar Brah. 
muns, Rajpoots, Mishurs and other classes of Hindoo hus- 
bandmen, or Moosulmans; persons, in fact, who take up: 
Horse-breeding occasionally, and as a secondary object. 


With these the Nisfee system might succeed more com- 
pletely than heretofore, or than any plan hitherto. adopted 


-Because holding land would ensure more attention to. the 
“stock, and -this would prevent degeneracy for a time. 
But through such breeders improvement could not be stea- 
dily progressive, could not be permanent. It would last 
no longer than whilst actively supported by Government. 
Left to itself the breed would disappear, even if the 
Mares were given to the farmers; for apprehension of 
‘disgrace would prevent respectable men keeping good 

Stallions for hire. As soon, therefore, as the Government 
‘Stallions would be worn out, the indigent Nalbund would 
bring forward his bad Horse, and degeneracy must follow. 

To remove the Nalbunds would not remove the evil. 
‘Other people of low castes would supply their place. The 
same cause would produce the same effect. The breed 
‘would perish. _ 

‘Let us take a summary retrospect of what has hap- 
pened respecting Horse-breeding in India, under the 
Mochummudan Emperors, under Hindoo Rajahs, under 
the British Government. 

‘The Moosulmans tried it on an extended scale, and if 
they left the breeds to themselves, even for a short time, 
found that they invariably declined, as in the beginning 
of the reign of Sooltan Ala-ood-deen Ghoree, after the 
death of Feroze Shah, and in mate days, after that of Hafiz 
Rahmut. 


The Khumbaet Rajahs formed a breed, the Kathee- 
war, at an expense almost exceeding belief. This has 
lasted longer than many others, from local circumstances, 
and from its former extension, but now touches upon its 
ruin, 


The race established by Rajahs Bulwunt Singh aie 
Cheyt Singh, after having been maintained by fairs, and- 


by annual importation of Stallions and Mares for 17 years, 


left merely faint traces of its former existence, only ‘15 


years after the accustomed support was withdrawn. The 
Honorable Company have encouraged Horse-breeding 
or 19 years, and there is, unfortunately, no reason. for 
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supposing that the improvement in breeds effected’ by 
them is likely to be more lasting than that produced by 
their predecessors. Arguing from events which have 
passed under my own eye, I fear its decline would be even 
still more rapid, and that if left to themselves, the breed- 
ine Districts would, ina few years, be as completely strip-~ 
ped of good Horses asif none had ever been raised . with- 
in them. At present, improvement is maintained in 
points, by continued, by expensive exertion; degradation 
proceeds generally and steadily ; without expense, with- 
out effort. . 

By proofs from History, by events now passing, the 


fluctuating, the fleeting character of Horse-breeding, up 


tothe present day, is sufficiently made out. The fact: 
itself shews the right method of managing Horse-breed- 
ing never yet to have been adopted. It indicates the 
necessity of taking better measures, or the policy of quit- 
ting the pursuit. It is conclusive against the mode, but. 
Through a different mode the 
object may be attained. But the effect must be traced. 
to its cause. This, clearly detected, will develope the 
principles on which an efficient. system of Horse-breeding™ 
may be securely founded. The debasement, the destruc- 
tion of breeds of Horses are traced to practices the result: 
of prejudice in Zumeendars, and‘ this again to the want 


not against the object. 


of a Horse-breeding caste. 

If then the destroying principle originate in the want 
of acaste, the preserving principle may. be found in a 
proper suhstetute. And if a Caste of Horse-breeders can-- 
not be created, a Colony of Horse-breeders may supply 
the deficiency. Thus though denied the powerful agency 
of the former, one little less available may be found in 
the latter. - 

Tor next to caste the possession of land has the most 
powerful influence on the native of Hindoostan. And if 
au Colony be placed in a favorable situation ; if the Colo- 
azsts, properly selected, hold an interest in’ the soil, only 


So, 
through Horse-breeding, all the desirable consequences 
of caste will ensue. . 

Continual occupation in one remunerative pursuit, at dk sae ealen tea 
the same suitable plaee, will gradually bear down every Erefain supply of ened 
prejudice that may now oppose progressive improvement. > 
Respectable landholders will find it their interest to keep 
Stallions for hire, and a sufficient and permanent supply 
of good Horses will be secured to the State. 


Wittiam Moorcrort, 


Supdt. of the Honorable Company’s Stud. 
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